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CHAPTER ONE 


THE SLANT 


Tux aims of this book are to analyze the morality of the 
American campus from the standpoint of the Christian 
faith and to try to show the relevance of Christian ethics to 
the day-to-day decisions which have to be made. It is plain 
that to deliver on such a large order in such a small book as 
this involves a good deal of telegraphic writing and hasty 
generalization, both as to what prevails on the American 
campus and as to what Christian ethics has to say about it. 
Yet this book is written out of the conviction that there are 
profoundly valid insights in Christianity for the dilemmas 
of college students—at least students who are in college for 
more than the ride and are prepared to confront the essen- 
tial facts of life. 

But we start at a disadvantage, badly cluttered up with 
illusions and misconceptions, which first need to be cleared 
away, both about the prevailing situation and about what 
Christian ethics means. 

For one thing, it is assumed, often as much at a state 
university as at a church college, that we are all more or less 
Christian already, or at least we accept Christian principles— 
broadly speaking, who doesn’t?—and therefore there is no 
point in talking about what Christianity has to say to the 
campus, as though the campus needed to be persuaded to 

11 
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be something other than it is. Why try to convert the 
converted? 

This complacent assumption badly misjudges the actual 
campus situation. It takes the placards and ivy-covered mot- 
tos, catalogue statements and baccalaureate sermons—all its 
pious gestures heavenward—for the prevailing atmosphere, 
when actually, as likely as not, the real esprit de corps on 
campus is quite different from what meets the parent’s eye, 
just as academic robes cover a multitude of sins. This situa- 
tion complicates the problem of discovering what Chris- 
tianity really means, as was sharply put by Sgren Kierke- 
gaard, the Danish theologian: “The problem is that of be- 
coming a Christian when one lives in the illusion of being a 
Christian.” 

Such an optical illusion can be corrected only by the hard 
realism which will look behind the window dressing and 
public relations front, or the “official” religion of the cam- 
pus, and ask blunt questions about the actual morale of its 
students and faculty, about its study and play, about what 
is prized and worshiped—in short, about its “real” religion— 
to see what resemblance it bears to the Christian faith. This 
realism will not be fooled by the statement that a church 
college is by definition Christian and a state university 
secular. ‘The person who defined a state university as a “city 
of God that’s all gone to suburbs” was being smart but in- 
accurate, for he assumed that a church college is a city of 
God that’s not “all gone to suburbs,” which is debatable. In 
any case there may be more genuine Christianity on a so- 
called “secular” state campus than meets the eye, as there 
may be more secularism in a church college. In hard fact, 
church and state colleges turn out to be surprisingly similar, 
when one looks at their real operating faiths, and show 
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about the same confusion of Christianity with secularism. 
All of which makes a Christian analysis as proper to a state 
as to a church school. 

The opposite misconception has to do with what the 
Christian faith is. It is likely that many a reader will be 
scared off from this book, or at the least will pick it up 
warily, because of his prejudgment about Christianity, or 
be misled by his prejudices to expect to find herein what 
Christian ethics is not equipped to give or interested in 
giving. These misconceptions, too, have to be cleared away. 

Authentic Christian ethics, for one thing, is not a legalism. 
It is not a catalogue of do’s and don’t’s. This impression 
about Christian ethics is widespread in a church culture. 
Should you ask the average layman about his conception of 
what it means to be a Christian, his answer would be a 
series of things a Christian does—or more likely does not 
do—virtues displayed and sins abhorred. Legalism of this 
sort defines the Christian life in outer and plural ways and 
is no different in essence from the Pharisaism of the New 
‘Testament. 

Nurtured as most of us are in this “churchy” conception 
of Christianity, we might look to this book as a kind of 
guidebook for Alice in the wonderland of Academe, a col- 
lection of pointers for doing the Christian thing in loose or 
tight spots, to be consulted for the Christian Rule to fit 
Situation 7329b, or whatever. There are such manuals. One 
called Weekend: a girl’s guide to the college weekend ' 
might prove useful, but this book is not one of them. ‘There 
are no Christian “answers” in the back of this book, in the 
sense that an outward mode of action specified as Christian 


1 By William B. Jones and Richard O’Riley (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1948). 
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can be put down. Vital Christianity is constantly at war 
with a tendency within itself toward legalism. Authentic 
Christian ethics is inward and dynamic, dealing in the realm 
of intentions and motives, “the heart.” It cannot decide 
ahead of time, as does a rule book, what is to be done or 
not done, for week ends or weekdays. It cannot prescribe 
the content of decisions. It can only prepare for decisions, 
which must be freshly and freely made in each new situa- 
tion. 

On the other hand, authentic Christianity is not the kind 
of emotional pietism which often passes for the real article 
in Protestant circles, and is on the definite increase in Ameti- 
can colleges, in combination with a hard fundamentalism. 
This version perverts the inwardness and intensity of Chris- 
tianity by a preoccupation with a subjective emotional ex- 
perience. It is more interested in the state of “being saved” 
than in the Christian faith. “Just give your heart to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and all your problems will be solved.” 
Such a “come-to-Jesus” gospel is a distortion of what Chris- 
tianity means, in most instances, because it represents an 
escape from the hard problems of critical thinking and doubt 
with which a Christian student must wrestle, by offering too 
simple and quick answers, and it misreads the Bible as an 
answer book. It is anti-intellectual, setting faith against criti- 
cal reason. In its absorption with private purity, it is usually 
irresponsible to the vexing social problems of the day. It 
provides a subtle way of escaping the full meaning of the 
Christian faith by providing an emotional rest in the arms 
of Jesus. 

Nor, again, is Christian ethics simply humanitarianism. 
A faith common to many American campuses is the belief 
in the principles of Christian morality taken apart from 
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Christian theology, and resting presumably on their own 
bottom. Espoused by many faculty members, refugees per- 
haps from the confines of some narrow church background, 
this faith attracts those who are devoted to “the moral 
teachings of the world’s great religions,” shared by all per- 
sons of good will, but who honestly see no need for theology, 
or the church, for that matter, since these seem to them to 
have been in history more the enemy than the friend of 
morality. So, take morality; let the theology go. “Why do 
you have to have a God to believe in good will, tolerance, 
and kindness?” The plain teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount or the Golden Rule are, after all, the essence of 
Christianity, universal self-evident ethical principles, sep- 
arable from the weird frame of first-century theology in 
which they are found, and valid even apart from the au- 
thority of Christ. Let us join the crusade to put these prin- 
ciples into practice in the area of human rights, race rela- 
tions, economic justice, world government. 

Now if we take “theology,” in its broad sense, to mean 
an afhfrmation of faith about what is ultimately true and 
good in the universe, it is clear that humanitarianism has its 
own hidden theology—as indeed does every serious system of 
ethics. The “theology” behind humanitarian ethics may be 
a faith in Progress, or Science, or Pragmatic Success, or 
Reason as final. Its real protest, then, is not against theology 
but against some particular version of Christian theology. 
This may be a needed rebellion, since there are many cari- 
catures of God which are worked into the folklore of the 
churches. But it is impossible to divorce Christian ethics 
from Christian theology as a whole and make any sense of 
it. To say that being a Christian means having good will to 
all men, or being kind, or seeking better race relations, is 
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true enough, but it is naive when taken for the whole or 
even the core of Christianity. This view fails to include the 
sanctions and authority by which good will or kindness is to 
be justified, and which the Christian finds in the God of 
the Christian faith. 

If Christian ethics is not to be confused with legalism or 
pietism or humanitarianism, what is it, then? Christian 
ethics is the attempt to formulate the norms of human be- 
havior as responses to God as he acts in nature, in history, 
and crucially in Jesus Christ. From the start Christian mor- 
ality is “theonomous,” or more simply “theological,” in that 
it derives its “oughts” for action not just from a look at 
man-on-his-own, or “man for himself,” but from a look at 
man as creature in relation to a Creator and Redeemer, in 
which man can find what he ought to be only by seeing him- 
self in a divine-human encounter. Such a theological begin- 
ning-point is taken for granted in Christian ethics, just 
as some other beginning-point, like Progress or Scientific 
Method or Pleasure as finally good and true, is taken for 
granted in other theories of ethics. 

The great single norm of human action which Chris- 
tian ethics derives from its theology is the norm of faithful 
love. Whereas legalism always tends to define morality with 
plural requirements, Christian ethics is singular or monistic 
in that it sets one disposition, one virtue, one quality re- 
quired of man by God: love. Whatever many virtues may 
properly be called Christian are only expressions or signs of 
love. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God . . . and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” The first commandment is understood both 
as the vertical relation of man to God and the horizontal 
relation of man to his neighbor. The interrelation of these 
two, as related to life on campus, will be spelled out in the 
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chapters to follow. Here the simple point must be under- 
lined: the dependence of love to neighbor on love to God. 
How and why the neighbor is loved depends on how and 
why God is loved. This is why Christian ethics can be 
neither loosened into humanitarianism nor hardened into 
legalism. It is the claim of this book that such an ethics has 
much to do with life at college, with quizzes and labs, proba- 
tion and proms, all the way from Freshman Orientation 
Week to Commencement. 


CHAPTER TWO 


DON'T JUDGE BY APPEARANCES 


Onxz of the prevailing American illusions, apparently shared 
by middle-aged alumni and Hollywood producers, is that 
college is the Happiest Time of Your Life. The mental image 
is of a glorious carefree academic picnic in a kind of ivied 
Disneyland. The pursuit of an academic degree, in cineramic 
form, is a series of encounters between a campus queen in a 
cashmere sweater and a football hero of surpassing brawn, 
meeting on the shaded walks of old Crestwood, carrying 
two books lightly under the arm (to show that they are 
college students), but engaged chiefly in the universal boy- 
meets-girl sequence. If shown at all, classes represent an 
annoying interruption, and the professors are part of the 
stage setting, irrelevant to the main issue: the Big Game. 

The booklet which old Crestwood sends out to prospec- 
tive freshmen may be only a slightly less banal image of the 
bright college years. Herein are celebrated the blessings of 
Community Living, a Well-Rounded Personality, and Chris- 
tian Ideals, with appropriate photographs, all co-ed. One 
picture catches a class captivated by an Idea, another a fresh- 
man seeing the vistas of science open by peering into a 
microscope. Another shows congenial roommates “talking 
it over” in a dormitory room neater than any dorm room on 
earth ever looked. ‘The assumption of such public relations 
18 
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is that college is a carefree time for growth and fellowship 
and healthy fun, replete with football rallies in the fall and 
panty raids in the spring (not illustrated in the booklet). 
Everybody is young and happy and on the way to a dance. 

This whole romantic stereotype about college life hides 
some very serious and somber facts which do not show up 
in the college catalogue or the Annual. Anyone who is 
really inside the campus, student or faculty, is not taken in 
by this bit of American folklore. College students are beset 
by anxieties and deep confusions. The gay calm of campus 
greetings often hides a grim desperation. It is the alumni, 
not the students, who talk about college students “without a 
care in the world.” They do not see the pre-exam panic, and 
the postromance desolation. They do not notice the girl who 
drops out because she was not pledged to the right sorority, 
or the basketball star shipped because he was caught steal- 
ing a copy of the economics final. They forget the gnawing 
insecurity, the spiritual smog that hangs over the dormitory 
on a Sunday afternoon, the lostness, the aimlessness, and 
the frustrations of the academic run-around. College years 
mellow in retrospect, and it would be a mistake to describe 
them by fond memories or by a superficial glance. 

A second and closer look at old Crestwood or State reveals 
some fairly serious moral problems, as baffling to students as 
to administrators and as apparently insoluble as finding 
enough parking spaces for student cars. If you should ask 
a dean what are the chief “moral” problems of the campus, 
he would probably point to the area of personal behavior. 
These may prove to be only symptomatic of more proround 
difficulties, but for now, let’s take the dean at his word, 
“These are the trouble spots”: 

1. The problem of excessive drinking. The college standard 
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has changed considerably in the last decades, following Amer- 
ican culture, toward the approval of drinking, so that cur- 
rently the majority of students drink, more or less—74 per cent 
according to one recent study. Many students are put in a 
moral squeeze between church or home standards and cam- 
pus practice. ‘The dean’s office, not knowing whether to be 
so prohibitive as to encourage students to frequent unsavory 
“joints” off campus, or so permissive as to invite the wrath 
of pious parents, does the best it can with an uncertain com- 
promise. 

2. In the matter of sexual ethics, another trouble spot, it 
is quite apparent that standards have changed here too. Or 
at least there is some discrepancy between the Christian 
ideals paraded in the catalogue or chapel and the practice in 
the parking lots. However vulnerable the Kinsey studies may 
be on many points, Kinsey’s evidence is incontrovertible that 
the rate of premarital sexual intercourse among college people 
is very high, though significantly not so high as among non- 
college people. It is quite more the rule than the exception 
for the college man to have had sexual experience before 
marriage; the percentage is nearly as high among women.” 
It is plain that there is not only a double standard as be- 
tween men and women, but an anarchy of standards. Stu- 
dents are anxiously unsure of the norms for their sexual 
behavior and eager to have someone set a convincing stand- 
ard for them of right and wrong. “Why not?” looks like the 
prevailing principle. The general tolerance shown in these 

1 Robert Straus and Selden Bacon, Drinking in College (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1953), p. 46. 

* Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human Male 


(Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1948), Chap. 10; Sexual Behavior in 
the Human Female (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1953), Chap. 8. 
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matters stems more from private indecision than from a 
settled conviction or a consideration of other persons. 

3. Fraternities and sororities. Here is a tangled skein of 
complexities where moral issues of all sorts are involved. 
Does a fraternity-sorority culture educate for good or bad? 
Friends of the Greeks point to their idealism, their pro- 
vision of both security and a sense of personal identity, their 
stimulus to academic and extracurricular achievement, their 
cultivation of group self-government. Critics point to the 
racial and economic exclusiveness of fraternities and sorot- 
ities,? the cruelties of rushing and the inanities of hazing, 
the superficiality of criteria of worth for the fraternity idol 
or sorority queen, the depressing effect upon academic per- 
formance through the refined cultivation of procrastination 
and unrefined hijinks. It is difficult to say whether the 
Greeks are more barbarian than the Independents, but it is 
hardly to be denied that some practices common in frater- 
nities and sororities are something less than the ideals 
solemnly vowed at initiation. 

4. The incidents of dishonesty, not only on examinations, 
but in general community behavior. These seem to be on 
the increase. A few years ago, when a large number of the 
members of the football team at West Point were shipped 
for a flagrant violation of the honor system, it was noted as 
a symptom of a widespread practice. The problem of cheat- 
ing is not simple. Take a fierce competition for grades, add 
the “good guy” code of ethics which prohibits reporting 
the cheating of the man across the aisle, subtract an inner 
certainty about standards of honor—it is not strange that 
dishonesty is the conclusion. 


SA. M. Lee, Fraternities Without Brotherhood; A Study of Preju- 
dice on the American Campus (Boston: Beacon Press, 1955). 
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It should be noted in passing that many of these campus 
problems are perennial. The alumnus who sniffs at the de- 
generacy of the campus in comparison to his own day, or 
who calls the present generation in his fraternity “a bunch 
of hoodlums,” may be romantically forgetful of the dormi- 
tory shenanigans in ’og. A harassed dean, tempted to cyni- 
cism about modern youth, may look back with nostalgia to 
Yale in the days of bowler hats and decorum or yearn for 
the cloistered peace of a medieval university. He should be 
reminded of the gang wars with the New Haven police in 
the nineteenth century and the bloodshed of town-gown 
riots at the University of Paris in the fourteenth century, 
when students would pick off townspeople from the walls 
with the newly invented crossbow. 

But these trouble spots, serious as they are, are not the 
real moral problems of a college campus. They are only 
symptoms of troubles that lie deeper. To deal with them at 
their own level and “solve” them by prescribing in the name 
of Christian ethics, or any ethics, that drinking and sex are 
wrong and should be discouraged (or perhaps good, and 
encouraged), or that fraternities and sororities are fine (or 
rotten) and therefore should be supported (or closed), 
would not only be a false legalism but would fail to under- 
stand and grapple with the more profound matters of which 
these are only fronts. 

We need then to work down to a deeper level of analysis. 
The moral problems cited above, when studied through the 
glasses of the Christian faith, can be best understood as 
outward and visible signs of inward and spiritual qualities. 
Drinking, cribbing, the profanity of the toughie and the 
“line” of the cool operator, sexual experimentation and fra- 
ternity politics, studying and fooling around, all that goes 
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on, represent attempts to find meaning and value in living, 
to express drives for self-realization, to make sense out of 
life. In short, they are “religious” actions, in that they are 
acts of devotion to what is taken as supremely worthful and 
true. They are the ways of worship in the presence of a 
confused pantheon of gods, in the bewildered polytheism 
which is the real hidden religion of the college student— 
as indeed it is the real hidden religion of the American 
citizen in midtwentieth century. 

The special use of the word “religious” here needs again 
to be made clear. By “religion” is not meant “church,” or 
what the student writes in the blank calling for “Religious 
Affiliation.” By religion is meant what a person takes as of 
ultimate concern. In this definition a god is a center of 
value, whatever is treated as final, as of unquestioned worth. 
Whatever one cannot make fun of—that is one’s god.* 

Another way of putting it is to say, with Augustine, that 
a community is best described by what it loves, what it 
prizes. This is as true of a college community as of an in- 
dividual. What is crucial about any campus is not its build- 
ings, Or its size, or its efficiency, but its “atmosphere,” the 
intangible quality of interpersonal relationships which per- 
meates the place; and this, in turn, is determined by what 
it treasures, what it sets its heart on, plural or singular, as 
of supreme worth. 

One of the most powerful deities of the twentieth century 
is security. In contrast to the spirit of the 1910’s and 1920's, 
when independence and iconoclasm were reigning deities, 


4Such books as Gods of the Campus by Robert Hamill (New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949) and Campus Gods on Trial by Chad 
Walsh (New York: Macmillan, 1953) have given currency to this use 
of “religious.”” The author is indebted to both these books for the inter- 
pretation suggested in this chapter. 
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the modern mood has swung to the opposite extreme. The 
failure of hopes, the disillusionment with historical events, 
the peril of suicidal war, the constancy of crisis, Adamic 
and atomic, have all conspired to produce a frenzy for se- 
curity in American culture, to hold off meaninglessness and 
despair and to express the eternal need to belong to some- 
thing sure. 

There is a special combination of forces which intensify 
the passion for security among college students. The ado- 
lescent first away from home experiences the “dizziness of 
freedom” in deep unconscious ways and looks for new 
“Moms” to belong to. But State or even Crestwood is a 
big place—not very homey. He feels lost in the emptiness 
of bigness, where he is one in a freshman class of two or 
three thousand. In Freshman Week he meets five persons 
who never even heard of the town he comes from, which 
would shake anybody’s morale. If he is an upper-classman, 
he faces the further chilling insecurity of the draft, which 
makes all plans for settling down—as for his gitrl—quite hap- 
hazard. It is little wonder that the sense of security denied 
by current history and college circumstance should come 
to be so highly prized and so ardently sought both in extra- 
curricular and in curricular pursuits. The student gropes to- 
ward anything whatever which gives him the comfortable 
sense of being in a safety zone of conformity or tradition. 

The readiest way to find a quick security is through con- 
formity to the crowd. If Security be the great hidden God, 
Conformity appears as the Messiah. If one feels a stranger 
and afraid, one can hide the alienation by belonging to 
everything in sight and becoming one-of-the-boys. A curious 
but obvious fact about campus culture is that precisely 
where people talk about being independent and “on my 
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own,” they practice the most rigid imitation and conformity 
in dress, in mores, in thinking, in speech. One must follow 
the fashion to do and think what is dictated by the anony- 
mous authorities in the crowd, or in the peer group, even at 
the expense of integrity. 

This shows up in many ways: In the dread of being alone 
(especially on a Saturday night), because one suspects that 
when the props of crowd chatter are taken away, one lacks 
the inner resources to amuse oneself. In the casual care with 
which the Ivy League uniform is worn, gray flannels, tweed 
jacket, et al., or whatever the agreed style is for this year. 
In the anxiety to have the “right” answer in class. (It is a 
Herculean task for the professor to pry an independent 
judgment out of an average student, who refuses to come 
out from behind the safety of the textbook.) It shows 
through the docile obedience of the brethren to the fra- 
ternity traditions, good or bad. It is seen even in the non- 
conformity of the lone wolf (usually about one to a dorm), 
who, like everyone else, seeks status and prestige among his 
peers, but in a backhanded way: he likes to be noted for 
his lonewolfishness. 

Putting the matter religiously, we would say that the 
college student believes (though fortunately not without 
some qualms of conscience) in the doctrine of justification 
by adjustment. That is, he seeks a kind of salvation by act- 
ing in a way he conceives acceptable by his supreme author- 
ity, the crowd, hoping to be taken up in his merits and for- 
given in his failures, in short, “justified” by his god. His 
private prayer might be phrased: “Let the words of my 
mouth, and the meditations of my heart, be acceptable in 
thy sight, O gang, my strength and my redeemer.” 

The passion for conformity generally prevalent in modern 
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culture has been sharply described by the sociologist David 
Riesman.® His typology distinguishes three ways in which 
culture assures conformity of its members and thus three 
dominant character types: (1) the tradition-directed, (2) 
the inner-directed, (3) the other-directed. The last two types 
are especially apt for our campus self-portrait. The “inner- 
directed” person is the type who lives by a kind of inner 
“gyroscope” and makes his decisions in keeping with his 
convictions, a man, as we would say, “of principle.” The 
“other-directed” person lives by a kind of “radar,” guiding 
his course of action by the signals he gets as they bounce 
off other people. Adaptability, adjustment, fitting-in, popu- 
larity, acceptance—these constitute his rule of life. Riesman 
finds that the “other-directed” type is fast becoming the 
characteristic American way. 

This typology can nowhere more aptly be illustrated than 
in campus doings. Study the Big Man on Campus, for a 
religion can often be detected by its heroes, even when its 
gods may be hidden. The most striking thing about the 
BMOC is that he is perfectly one-of-the-boys. He is abso- 
lutely adjusted, a model of easy conformity. He is outstand- 
ing in his ability not to stand out at all. The word “smooth” 
is appropriate: he has no protuberances or rough corners, 
but fits in perfectly. He is the Organization Man in embryo. 
It is sometimes a bit disillusioning to probe into his char- 
acter. He seems all surface and no depth, long on adapta- 
bility but short on principle. As someone put it, “the good 
Joe who has a word for everyone, may not have much to 
say.” But what does that matter, if adjustment be the high- 
est virtue? 


5 See The Lonely Crowd (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950) 
and Individualism Reconsidered (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1954). 
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The moral problems cited above—drinking, sexual promis- 
cuity, cheating, and others, like obscenity in speech—now 
begin to make better sense when we see them as simply 
actions dictated by a group loyalty. If cheating on exams 
is the acceptable thing to do, then the student will set aside 
whatever private misgiving or embarrassment he may re- 
tain, to go along with the boys. His real moral problem is at 
bottom the problem of authority: not what is the right or 
wrong, but who declares what is right and wrong. In short, 
it turns into the theological problem of deciding who is his 
lord. 

Another sign of the worship of security is found in the 
vocational aims of the majority of students. According to 
recent samplings and studies, the reason for going to college 
and the guide for choices within college is the expectation 
of settling down with a secure income into the safety of 
upper-middle-class affluence. “Few youngsters today want to 
mine diamonds in South Africa, ranch in Paraguay, climb 
Mount Everest. . . . Some would like to own a small inde- 
pendent business, but most want a good job with a big 
firm, and with it, a kind of suburban idyll.” ® 

The unventuresome spirit, “to play it safe,” is psycho- 
logically a kind of hostage to fortune and the insecurities 
of current events. But whatever its source, it colors campus 
action with a particular hue. Fraternities are good because 
they provide “connections” which will help the fraternity 
man to get established in the wild business jungle outside 
the campus walls. Or at least that’s what is said during rush- 


6“The Younger Generation,” Time Magazine (Nov. 5, 1951). Cf. 
Emest Havemann and Patricia West, They Went to College (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952); Philip Jacob, Changing Values in Col- 
lege (New Haven: The Edward Hazen Foundation, 1957). 
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ing. The choice of majors and courses is determined with 
an eye to future security, in a gray flannel suit. Pick the 
right courses to be acceptable, to be salable to a future 
employer. Get good grades, but above all cultivate your 
personality. This is what Erich Fromm calls “the market- 
orientation”? which permeates the whole gamut of cur- 
ticular and extracurricular decisions. This free market is 
guided by the invisible hand of the great God Security— 
or what William James called the American “bitch-goddess 
Success.” 

There are many deities in the pantheon of campus loy- 
alties, many centers of value, hazy or hidden as they may 
be. Our concern here is not to spot and describe them all. 
We might explore Relativism, Progress, Scientism, Sensual- 
ism, Americanism. Some of these would prove subdeities 
of others. Some would be at war with others. Some may be 
more powerful than Security in certain areas of behavior. 
We have taken Security only as one example, a kind of 
Exhibit A, of a religious analysis of why we behave as we do 
on the college campus. 

Yet, even as we pursue all these gods so desperately, we 
have a vague realization, or perhaps a sharp one in those 
rare moments when we meet our real selves coming the 
other way, that there is something wrong here. Life in the 
crowd is still lonely, and conformity begins to look a little 
childish after a while. After he has worked four years to get 
there, the BMOC may discover that the elevation is slight. 
We have an uneasiness about accepting the smooth operator 
as our hero even as we imitate him. Something prevents us 
from adopting the proposition that to inhabit a well-feath- 


Erich Fromm, Man for Himself (New York: Rinehart, 1947), 
pp. 67-82. 
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ered nest is the chief end of man. It is out of this uneasi- 
ness, this lurking suspicion that the gods of the campus are 
not all they are cracked up to be, that a new beginning can 
be made in thinking about what college is for. 


CHAPTER THREE 


"TIS ALL IN PIECES, 
ALL COHERENCE GONE" * 


As far as its intellectual life is concerned, the American 
campus is not unlike a huge athletic field covered with ob- 
stacle courses of the most intricate variety. Each one is 
tended by a mild-mannered coach, the professor. At the 
near end of the field a swarming mass of eager freshmen are 
admitted through a gate in September and meet up with 
the first line of hurdles. “What do we do?” “You jump this 
tow of hurdles,” says the professor. When that is done— 
though some kick over a few and have to repeat—the group 
is sent over to another section of the field, to run a different 
obstacle. This goes on for about four years. As far as any- 
one can make out, there is no relation of one obstacle to 
another. If there is uncertainty about what to do next, the 
tule book of the college catalogue is consulted. It specifies 
that a certain number of different kinds of obstacles must 
be surmounted, in order to secure a diploma for a liberal 
education awarded each June at the exit gate on the far 
side of the field. 

This picture, overdrawn to be sure, is only a way of de- 
scribing by caricature the intellectual anarchy of the college 
community. On the surface, the university gives the ap- 


1 From John Donne, “An Anatomie of the World.” 
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pearance of being a close community of those who share 
the search for truth. Everybody reads books, everybody 
learns and talks ideas; therefore they must be all one. Yet 
the difficulty is that, beneath this surface unity, the college 
is a broken community, fragmented, splintered, its members 
alienated from each other. They may read books, but they 
tread different books. In the Alma Mater they may sing to 
Truth, but they study truths. They may talk ideas, but they 
speak a babel of specialized jargon and lack a common lan- 
guage. Faculty members rarely talk to each other across the 
fences of departments and fields about crucial and ultimate 
matters. Usually they establish mental contact with their 
colleagues in other fields by common gripes about the col- 
lege administration or by common enthusiasms for their 
hobbies. Within the fences of their own discipline, they 
carry on a kind of group soliloquy, in technicalese. ‘Their 
field comes to constitute for them the whole of the land- 
scape. More than that, one of the subtle ways in which the 
professor hides his partiality from himself and from his 
students is by a kind of polite academic imperialism, which 
is the attempt intellectually to interpret the whole by his 
part. What campus does not have its brilliant young pro- 
fessor of psychology, who can reduce all the intricacies of 
man’s history and life, his economics, politics, art, religion, 
to the single dimension of his school of psychology which 
provides the key, unknown until his school of thought came 
along? Or the chemist, who can explain man in terms of 
chemical interaction and dissolve the mystery of beauty in 
a diamond by citing the formula for coal? 

The student is the daily victim of this fragmentation of 
truth into unrelated truths and of the abortive attempts to 
restore wholeness of mind by reading the part for the 
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whole. In the brief span of a morning, let’s say, as a sopho- 
more, he chases from Psych. 1 to Ec. 21, to Eng. Lit., and 
faces Chem. lab after lunch. As far as he can see, if he 
stops to try, there is no connection between the terms and 
the premises of one course and those of another. Each is a 
little plot unto itself, in one tabbed section of his note- 
book. If he is at all sharp, he may be aware that the pre- 
suppositions of one field are at war with those in another, 
or with those in the nonacademic sections of his experience; 
that, for example, the concept of “the soul,” which he as- 
sumes in a hazy way from his skimpy church training and 
reads about in English Literature, is of no account in Eco- 
nomics and is positively disreputable in Psychology. So it is 
that the word “sophomore” is practically synonymous with 
“confusion.” By the time of senior year he may have worked 
himself out of this confusion by the neat trick of com- 
partmentalization: each subject in its pigeonhole, and never 
mind about connections. Or he may have forgotten the 
problem by settling down within the narrow walls of his 
major. Little wonder that most college students seem con- 
genitally incapable of transferring principles and ideas from 
one field to another! 

The basic source of this anarchy in the campus mind is 
that there is no commonly accepted faith in an overarch- 
ing and inclusive order of Truth, by a trust in which the 
pursuit of particular truths takes on meaning and point. 
As the philosopher Whitehead described it— 


Instead of single unity, we offer children—Algebra, 
from which nothing follows; Geometry, from which 
nothing follows; Science, from which nothing follows; 
History, from which nothing follows; a couple of lan- 
guages, never mastered; and lastly, most dreary of all, 
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Literature, represented by plays of Shakespeare, with 
philological notes and short analyses of plot and char- 
acter to be in substance committed to memory.? 


The same matter was put by Robert Hutchins: 


The crucial error is that of holding that nothing is 
more important than anything else, that there can be 
no order of goods, and no order in the intellectual 
realm, that there is nothing central, nothing periph- 
eral, nothing primary, nothing secondary, nothing basic 
and nothing superficial. The course of study goes to 
pieces because there is nothing to hold it together.’ 


Put in plain language, academic life is “just one damn thing 
after another.” 

It is important to note, in making this descriptive profile, 
that it would be quite unfair to blame educators or faculty 
for this chaos. ‘The lack of a common mind on campus is 
simply the faithful reflection of the anarchy of Western 
thought in general, which has no center of devotion or 
commonly accepted axioms and which is all in pieces too. 

Indeed, in light of the chaos of thought surrounding the 
university, it is encouraging to see higher education turning 
back to recover unity and meaning. For the last quarter- 
century the magic word has been “integration.” In contrast 
to the cafeteria style of pick-and-choose education, which 
prevailed some years back, educators have moved toward 
general education and the “core” curriculum, insisting on a 
balanced meal for every student. Serious attempts to escape 


2A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education (New York: Macmillan, 
1929), p. 10. 

8 Robert Hutchins, Education for Freedom (Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana Press, 1943), p. 26. There are many other recent studies of higher 
education that make the same diagnosis, such as Walter Moberly, The 
Crisis in the University and Amold Nash, The University in the Mod- 
ern World. 
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from fragmentation are found in all the experiments to 
integrate all courses around some center: Great Issues, 
American Civilization, Western Culture, Moral and Spir- 
itual Values, and the like. These represent a healthy drive 
to realize wholeness and continuity of thought. But what 
one discovers in these tries at integration, with notable ex- 
ceptions, are patchwork quilt patterns, where the pieces are 
laid side by side, but without a design of meaning running 
through it all. This might be called quantitative integration, 
an attempt to cover the matter by requiring six hours of 
this and six hours of that, in the hope that integrity of 
knowledge may emerge out of departmental samples sewn 
together. At best, the student becomes aware of the sweep 
of the fields of learning, and he is freed from a narrow out- 
look. At worst, these patterns of integration represent a kind 
of armed truce among the competing imperialisms of various 
departments, who will settle for three hours of the required 
time if they can’t wangle six, 

Integration of college curricula has only secondarily to do 
with deciding allotments of time among natural science, 
social science, and humanities. The primary question is: 
what is the one in all this many? What is the real center of 
value and truth in the universe which makes it a cosmos 
and not a chaos, a universe and not a “pluraverse,” and 
which therefore should be the center of the university? To 
find the answer to that would be the key to qualitative inte- 
gration. Again, at last, the problem becomes “theological.” 
What truth permeates and infuses all particular truths and 
holds them together in a pattern of meaning? This is the 
question behind all the other questions about what a col- 
lege is for. 

But what has this all to do with ethics? Everything, for 
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morality involves the whole person, the person at study as 
much as at play. From the student’s point of view, what 
goes on in one part of his day and life affects profoundly 
what goes on in another—which is another way of saying 
that we are basically whole persons, even when divided and 
confused, seeking to find again, even in the fragmented 
compartments of the university, the oneness our natures 
crave. 

The point where the curricular chaos affects the personal 
life of the student is at the point of motivation for study- 
ing—or lack of it. Sustained drive in any activity requires 
seeing the point of what one is doing, seeing the connec- 
tion of this little part with some larger whole. Inertia, drag, 
emptiness, on the other hand, are the psychological by- 
products of a failure to see any point. This is as true of 
college as of a factory or home. 

What the student at Crestwood encounters is a jumble 
of course requirements, the logic of whose interconnection 
eludes even his friendly freshman adviser. 

“Why do I have to take German?” 

“Well, it’s a requirement for the degree (on page forty- 
one, there toward the bottom).” 

The pursuit of Truth as some structure of coherence and 
unity is lost in the scramble to pass courses. No one can see 
the woods for the trees. No one takes the time or has the 
wisdom to show how things belong together. 

The net result, psychologically, is the sheer lack of moti- 
vation for studying a body of material for its own intrinsic 
worth. With a few bright exceptions, the academic life is a 
“grind,” devoid of sustained curiosity and excitement and 
wonder. For considerable part, it is a dreary business, where 
the intellectual enthusiasm of young teachers gradually is 
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converted into apathy by the intellectual surliness of stu- 
dents who do not see the point of it all and do the assign- 
ments to pass the courses for credit. 

Is this estimate too caustic? Consider the contrast of 
heart any student feels about the prospect of Saturday 
night’s date versus the book report due Thursday morning. 
It is quite remarkable how a student will spend two days of 
consecrated fervor in planning and decorating a fraternity 
float, no academic credit entailed, or stay up to all hours 
perfecting some ghoulish device (parts borrowed from the 
physics lab) to infuse an unsuspecting fraternity brother 
with a mild electric shock. In such endeavors there is curi- 
osity, excitement, “integration.” But come next day, if he 
can no longer procrastinate, he is forced grimly to pick up 
his cross and hit the books or write a term paper. His “sta- 
tions of the cross” are final exams. 

If the intrinsic worth of Truth within the subject matter 
fails to motivate study, then that motivation must be pro- 
vided by extrinsic incentives: grades. Here we come on one 
of the most powerful of the campus deities, whose wor- 
shipers number students, faculty, deans, and parents alike, 
all mesmerized by “the system,” all largely oblivious of the 
perversions of community that result from the worship of 
grades and the subordination of other goods to them. 

“What did you get out of the course?” 

“Aw, I got a C minus, the stinker.” 

his exchange at the post boxes might quite literally de- 
scribe the sum and substance of much intellectual transac- 
tion at college. The obstacle course is run successfully be- 
cause the professor holds up a candied apple at the goal, 
though the apple has nothing to do with running. Through 
the whole enterprise of an academic course, the student has 
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his eye on the apple and looks at the subject to be studied 
only in an apple-getting (or apple-polishing) spirit. Once it 
is done, he sells his books to the next runner (25 per cent 
off) and forgets the whole deal. Despite himself, a little 
wisdom may stick, but not much. 

It is difficult to underestimate the sinister spiritual re- 
sults of the worship of grades in its confusion of sanctions 
with ends. For one thing, the classroom becomes a kind of 
grade market of shrewd bargainers, where the student at- 
tempts to outfox the professor, the grade giver, by searching 
in his talk (or in the fraternity files) for some hint about 
what he will ask in tomorrow’s quiz, and in term papers and 
lab reports by always cutting his cloth on the professor’s 
bias. The professor, also the victim of this perversity, may 
spend his time figuring out ways to outfox his students, the 
grade seekers, and squeeze every class into a bell-shaped 
curve: a few A’s, more B’s, mostly C’s, et cetera, Such is 
hardly a community where teachers and students together 
objectively seek a truth. It is more like a polite war between 
grade givers and grade seekers. A sad artifact memorializing 
this situation was found on a postcard slipped, as of yore, 
into a final exam and mailed back to the student. The stu- 
dent had written on it: “Hist. 21. Final grade: — as in Boy, 
please.” But below, in the instructor’s hand, it read: “C as 
in ‘sorry’ or as in Civil War.” 

It is this grip of grades, too, which leads to the subtle 
deceits whereby the worse is made to appear the better rea- 
son in academic performance. In a hurry for credits and 
grades, students get into the habit of cutting corners on the 
lawns of honesty. Just little corners, but all accepted gam- 
bits in academic gamesmanship. For instance, a term paper 
is assigned. First question: how long? Fifteen pages. So, 
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in the small hours of the night before the deadline, who 
has not in desperation stretched twelve skimpy pages to 
fifteen by wide margins and downright padding? Oh, and 
add a bibliography, some books of which were never con- 
sulted. Never mind about substance; there’s fifteen pages, 
plus bibliography. 

Sometimes the corners cut are big ones. Earlier mention 
was made of the problem of cheating, not only on examina- 
tions but in all sorts of academic performance. This has 
many roots, but one deep one is certainly the pressure for 
grades. If they become of paramount importance, then is it 
surprising that in a squeeze a student will sacrifice a loyalty 
to open-handed honor to get by? Especially if everyone is 
in the same squeeze; then conformity adds its weight. 

Where an honor system is an old and respected tradition 
and each new generation is carefully indoctrinated in its 
moral logic, the problem is greatly lessened, though even 
here the pressure for grades sometimes overweighs the 
power of tradition. The working problem of the honor sys- 
tem consists in inculcating a sense of corporate responsibil- 
ity, as well as individual. A student sometimes will refuse 
to report offenses, in the name of Radical Individualism. 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” Yet in other adjacent areas of 
his life, he is willing to do or die for Delta Rho. Here is a 
curious inconsistency of standards. 

Where exams are proctored, there is a temptation to see 
how much he can get away with, simply because the pres- 
ence of the proctor is the assumption that one would borrow 
everything if he were not there. But the legalism of proctor- 
ing is hardly a remedy. No real headway can be made in 
the problem of academic cheating as long as the worship 
of grades perverts the stated aims of a college education. 
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It will be objected that this quick sketch of intellectual 
life of the campus seems to look only at the seamy side of 
the academic robe and is unduly harsh. Granted. It is by no 
means accurate to claim that the whole curriculum is a 
shambles and college education an elegant but wasteful 
luxury. The true picture is of course very mixed: there is a 
unity and order hidden in the academic scene, mixed with 
the disorder we have described. There are campuses where 
serious efforts at qualitative integration are being made. 
Often by way of the pursuit of grades a student is led to 
discover the wells of wisdom. There are inspiring teachers 
and serious students among the tired and the frivolous, who 
see the point of what they are doing, who are sustained by 
a sense of the one in the many, and who acquire balance 
and judgment and enthusiasm for ideas. We turn now to 
look at the normative ways of recovering moral health and 
vitality in college life, not by way of describing lofty and 
impossible ideals, but by looking for the actual places on 
campus where unity and wholeness and purpose can be 
found, and then asking: what makes them so, and how can 
we strengthen their influence? 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE GREEK WORD FOR IT 


Tax moral norms for Western democratic culture are de- 
rived from two fountainhead sources: classical Greek 
thought and the Hebrew-Christian religion. However re- 
mote in time those sources may seem, the Hellenic and the 
Hebraic ways of life permeate our culture, and the power of 
their influence is seen even where we depart from them. In- 
deed, our preceding analysis of campus ways presumed a 
certain standpoint of judgment from which criticisms favor- 
able and unfavorable were being made—a standpoint which 
in fact combines both Greek and Hebrew-Christian ele- 
ments. At this juncture, we need to explicate what these 
two great ways of life are and then suggest what they might 
mean for campus morality. 

The term “Greek ideal” will be taken here as shorthand 
for a scheme of values which has its source and inspiration 
among the Greek philosophers, but which also reappears 
again and again, turned different ways, throughout Western 
history, in the Renaissance, in the Enlightenment, and in 
modern liberalism. Its key moral word, describing its highest 
good, is “justice.” The word is used here in the original 
Greek sense of “harmony,” not in the legal sense of 
“equity.” Amid the serious differences among the Platonic 
and Aristotelian and Stoic versions of ethics, there is a close 
4Q 
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family resemblance: they all describe the ideal for every 
man, and the norm of his action, as a balanced harmony of 
all the parts of the self under the rule of reason. 

We are human in the possession of reason. We may re- 
alize ourselves and find our happiness, it is claimed, by exer- 
cising that reason in the discipline of an ordered pursuit of 
plural values, keeping each within its proper bounds. “Jus- 
tice,” then, always connotes balance, moderation, propor- 
tion—nothing out of kilter, nothing bulged, nothing ex- 
travagant. For the individual, it connotes the ideal of the 
reason’s constant control of the “appetites” and the will. 
Socrates and his friends decide, after a long discussion in 
the Republic, that it is this quality of “justice” in an in- 
dividual as in the State that constitutes a good person or a 
good community. The graphic symbol for this moral ideal is 
the circle. It stands for an even round, balance, perfection. 

This Greek ideal is no period piece, relegated to Philos- 
ophy I, but a timeless ideal. Perhaps more than any other 
it presides as norm over liberal higher education in America. 
Take at random college catalogue statements which phrase 
the guiding ideal of old Crestwood, or wherever. They will 
most likely state some variation on the theme of “justice” 
as harmony. “To develop well-rounded persons and respon- 
sible citizens.” “To cultivate all the potentialities of our 
students into full maturity.” “A sound mind in a sound 
body.” And so forth. 

This justice is the avowed standard of the curricular plan. 
To develop well-rounded minds, the college should require 
a general introduction to the round of major disciplines: 
the “core” curriculum is a balanced harmony of natural 
science, life science, social science, humanities, and physical 
education—that last often a bitter pill for the brain-without- 
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brawn who sees his average endangered by a string of “C’s” 
in Phys. Ed. But justice requires that he swallow it. 

The circle also symbolizes the student’s own ideal of what 
his college experience should be. He is encouraged to make 
it a planned economy of social, romantic, intellectual, ath- 
letic, aesthetic, and recreational activities. Nothing too 
much. Don’t be a grind or just a lounge lizard. ‘There’s 
time (they say) to do justice to everything in the circle if 
you plan it rationally. (One earnest college youth was known 
to have marked on his daily schedule, in the interests of 
social well-roundedness: 5:30-6:00 P.M.—mixing and min- 
gling.) 

The same ideal reappears in the ethics textbook in stand- 
ard use in most philosophy departments. After running 
through several outmoded kinds of ethical theory, the book 
winds up with a convincing case for self-realizationist ethics, 
the rational pursuit of values, aesthetic, intellectual, social, 
economic, and the rest. Aristotle all over again, in modern 
dress. 

The “Greek” answer to the question, “What is college 
for?” is thus very simple: the cultivation of rational dis- 
crimination in values, and the development of a well- 
rounded life. And from a Christian standpoint, this is a 
valid, indeed an indispensable norm. It is in keeping with 
the Christian idea of man as a complex creature of mind 
and will and emotions and body, all of which need to be 
developed into a co-ordinate whole. But right here the 
Greek ideal of the circle of perfection, when judged by a 
Christian standard, becomes imperfect. 

The shortcoming of the “Greek” way is suggested by the 
symbol of the circle itself. Looked at in the Greek way, the 
circle stands for perfection. Looked at in the Christian way, 
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the circle stands for self-containment and self-centeredness. 
The circle is closed. The interest of Christian thought here 
is not so much in the range of plural values contained in 
the circle—good as they are—as in the question, What is 
the center of the circle around which it revolves? For whom 
are these rationally ordered values sought? And here, as 
measured by the law of love, it finds the Greek ideal lack- 
ing, for the circle centers in the self. 

In college culture, such an ideal could be called “pedo- 
centrism,” to coin a fancy term for student self-centered- 
ness, where everything is done “for the children.” In many 
ways college is a training ground for the cultivation of a 
refined egoism, an enlightened self-interest. “Pedocentrism” 
is apparent in the general assumption of many students that 
the universe owes them a living. In particular the university 
should provide them a new Student Union building with all 
the comforts and distractions of home. Or take the honest 
conviction of the undergraduate that he cannot traverse 
junior year successfully without a car. Compare Thomas 
Carlyle, as a student of fourteen, walking the hundred miles 
from his home to the University of Edinburgh, carrying on 
his back a bag of oats to live on, with the well-heeled junior 
at State who drives his convertible to the gymnasium to get 
his exercise. Or take the first question the senior asks a 
prospective employer—or, if not the first, the most urgent: 
What’s the starting salary? 

Such a prevalent egocentricity, however rational and well- 
rounded, however congenital to adolescence, however com- 
mon to American culture at large, is not only less than but 
opposed to the Christian ideal. To go to college under the 
sign of the circle is to be led progressively into what Paul 
and many other Christians have called “life under the law,” 
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that is, a life lived to and for itself, anxious, calculating, 
always asking, “How’m I doing?” In every social exchange 
such a self always thinks of itself as the center of that ex- 
change and therefore is inclined to manipulate others by 
reference to that center, to become in short a cool operator. 
In dating, in fraternity and sorority banter, in class, in cam- 
pus politics, the self is so thoroughly out for Number One 
that he does not realize he is caught in a squirrel cage. He 
is experiencing what Martin Luther described as a voluntas 
curvatus, a will curved in upon itself. From the Christian 
standpoint, this is precisely the opposite of the kind of 
“freedom” that the egocentric person claims for himself. It 
is rather tyranny because, as it centers on a false center, it 
is involved in a self-defeating rather than a self-realizing 
process. “He that seeks his life will lose it.” 

Such a Christian criticism makes sense, of course, only by 
reference to its higher law of love. The Christian norm, the 
first commandment, is not “Thou shalt be well-rounded,” 
or “Thou shalt be rational,” but “Thou shalt love.” Love 
is the single virtue of the Christian life. What this love is 
and how it becomes relevant to the campus problems we 
have been analyzing will occupy our attention in subse- 
quent chapters. For now we need to indicate the interrela- 
tion of “justice” and “love,” or, in other words, how the 
Greek ideal of rational harmony is related to the Christian 
ideal of love. 

Augustine may give us the clue. Writing in the fourth 
century in the Roman empire, whose ethical ideals were 
largely Greek, Augustine as a Christian apologist attempted 
to show how the Greek heritage needs to be converted by 
the Christian faith. He makes the claim that the four stand- 
ard Greek virtues—wisdom, courage, temperance, justice— 
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become “splendid vices” unless converted by the quality of 
Christian love; “vices” because they are self-centered and 
self-contained: their end is a cultivated egocentricity. But 
where each of these is converted by the love of God, for the 
sake of whom it is practiced, it becomes a channeled and 
disciplined expression of love. So justice when converted 
by love is “love serving God only, and therefore ruling well 
all else as pertains to man.” Christian love, then, does not 
cancel the Greek ideal of justice as another virtue; it trans- 
forms justice by taking it out of its self-centeredness and 
giving it a center in God. 

This flashback to Augustine suggests what might be a 
fitting motto for a Christian college. Mottos, such as are 
found on a college seal, are a kind of terse synopsis to in- 
scribe the intangible aims of a campus, stating what this or 
that school is for. The Harvard motto, for instance, is 
“Veritas.” The Yale motto is “Lux et Veritas.” There are 
all sorts of facetious mottos students have suggested for 
their school, like “Disce aut Discere,” which means “Cram 
or Scram,” or the motto Dante found over the entrance of 
Hell: “Who Enter Here, Leave Hope Behind.” 

Perhaps the most apt summary of what a Christian col- 
lege is for—and what might be its suitable motto—could be 
put in the phrase “Justice and Love.” That would be a way 
of saying that the inclusive norm of a university could be 
phrased: the exploration and cultivation of the right rela- 
tionship of Greek justice and Christian love. 

For the graphic symbol of this interrelationship we might 
take a circle overlaid by a cross. The classic Christian sym- 
bol of the cross, though it conveys many things to Chris- 
tians, conveys at the least the two dimensions of love: the 
perpendicular signifies the vertical requirement of the Chris- 
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tian life, that man is to love God; the horizontal bar, that 
man is to love his neighbor. This is what someone has well 
called the “cruciform character of human existence.” It puts 
neatly the answer to the question, “What are we here for?” 
We are here to love. 

It would be dangerous to load too much on this graphic 
symbol of the cross over the circle, but it might not be amiss 
to say also that each serves the other: the morality of the 
circle (meaning justice) gives balance, order, rational efh- 
ciency to the morality of love, while the morality of the 
cross (meaning love) redeems justice from egocentricity by 
turning the self out from itself, by the concerns of love, into 
Christian self-realization and freedom which finds its life 
in losing it. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE GREAT COMMANDMENT, 


In introducing the term “love” into our discussion of cam- 
pus morality, we run a serious risk of being misunderstood, 
at least by an agnostic seeker, who would find “love,” just 
plunked down, a quite unconvincing answer. The word 
means so many things in modern American culture, most 
of which have nothing to do with what Christianity intends. 
If this be the key word, though, the center out of which we 
move, we need to define it carefully and distinguish the 
Christian meaning from the various partial and degenerate 
meanings it has acquired in current talk. In the Christian 
sense, for instance, love does not mean sexual attraction, in- 
duced by the liberal application of deodorant or ravishing 
Snow Peach lipstick, advertising to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Nor is love to be confused with “liking,” an at- 
traction based on similar tastes and interests, which draws 
people together in countless good groupings and friendships, 
fraternities and clubs, on campus and off. Though we sing 
with misty eyes about our deathless love for Gamma Psi, 
the word here means “liking” in an adolescent, Rotarian 
sense, more than “loving” in the Christian sense. Nor is 
Christian love to be confused, in its essence, with what 
Sunday school conveyed by gentle copybook formulae about 
“doing nice things for poor people.” The meaning of love 
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here usually slips over into something more like indulgence, 
or brightening the corner where you are. 

A better beginning in defining the meaning of Christian 
love is to start with a generalization about human nature 
characteristic of the Hebraic roots of the Christian faith. 
If for the Greek the essence of man is his mind, for the Jew 
the essence of man is his will, that is, the total orientation 
or “bent” of the self, as a unity of mind, and body, and 
emotions. A person’s “love” is precisely this dynamic direc- 
tion of will. It is a relational term, involving a relation be- 
tween an aspiring subject and some object it prizes or 
honors. A man is as he loves. “Where your treasure is, there 
shall your heart be also,” is the biblical way of putting it. 
The quality of a person in his will (or “heart”) then de- 
pends on what he supremely cherishes as giving meaning to 
his life. In a crude way we assume this when we say, “She’s 
just a clotheshorse,” meaning not only she is a person who 
has plenty of clothes, but she is a person who prizes clothes 
supremely, who sets her heart on them as her center of 
value, a matter of life and death. To say, “I'll die if I don't 
get a new formal,” is to be taken over by a passion, at least 
for the time being. We are subjectively what we treasure 
objectively. 

When asked point-blank for a general covering “rule” of 
life, Jesus repeats out of his Jewish tradition the first and 
great commandment: “You shall love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
strength, and with all your mind, and your neighbor as 
yourself” (Luke 10:27). This Law of all laws means, at the 
least and simplest, that the law of our true natures, as 
creatures of God, is that the surpassing good, our true 
hearts’ desire, that which we must supremely honor, is God 
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himself, the infinite transcendent personal Source of all 
things. The real purpose of human life, man’s chief good, 
is to trust and honor God, “to glorify God and to enjoy 
him forever.” To attach our hearts to any finite object as 
though it were ultimate proves false to our real natures. To 
attach our hearts to God is to be true to what we are made 
for. As put in Augustine’s famous prayer: “Thou hast 
created us for Thyself, and our spirits are restless until they 
rest in Thee.” 

This love for God is a response, or answer, to a prior love 
from God. In the Christian understanding of the divine- 
human encounter, the initiative is from God, who gives 
before he requires. Man does not start the process but is 
born into a universe which is gracious to him on every side, 
in the sustaining faithfulness of the natural world, and in 
the solicitude of his parents, to cite but two ways through 
which God’s love is given. It is then out of a sense of al- 
ready being loved that man seeks to love in return. We are 
to love as we are loved, forgive as we are forgiven: this is a 
theme running through the New Testament, which sees in 
God's love shown to man in Christ the spring of man’s love 
for his neighbor. Gratitude is the bent bow from which 
springs the arrow of concern. 

Christian thought at its best has preserved this insight 
about God and man by putting the Christian ethical norm 
as both gift and demand. On one hand, it has said, the 
Chnistian life is one lived by grace, which means it is some- 
thing done for us, not by us, just as the concern of our 
parents is not of our own making. On the other hand, it is 
an ethic of discipline, in that we are then obliged by what 
has been given us somehow to pay back. Indeed, we are 
obliged by an impossibly stringent requirement, for who 
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can possibly pay back in love what love bestows? As we are 
infinitely loved we are infinitely obliged. Sometimes Chris- 
tian thought takes love as gift but not demand: then it falls 
into a loose and cheap emotionalism. Sometimes it takes 
morality for demand but not gift: then it becomes a legal- 
ism, Or a program for working one’s way into heaven by 
acquiring a string of moral merit badges. When it is true to 
the biblical understanding of life, the Christian way will 
hold both insights together: goodness is something given 
and something required. 

This definition of the meaning of the love of God sounds 
first off utterly distant from the tangled difficulties and 
daily decisions of campus life, as remote as the doctrine of 
the Trinity from the problem of deciding which fraternity 
bid to accept. It has been made remote by a certain bad 
habit of culture in separating “religious” from “secular” ac- 
tivities, by compartmentalization. Nowhere is this neat sep- 
aration more carefully observed than on campus. 

On the intellectual side, religious faith, in the minds of 
faculty and students alike, is a private Sunday matter, quite 
permissible to talk about in church or chapel, but with no 
relation to the workaday world of getting to Monday's 
classes, correcting quizzes, or checking lab reports. If some 
student happens to bump into a theological question lurk- 
ing in a physics class or between the lines of the economics 
textbook, he will be referred by the professor, in a quizzical 
or respectful way, down the hall to the religion department, 
if there is one, where they deal with these curious matters. 
Religion then is consigned to one section of the intellectual 
map. 

The separation also works in a practical sense. The love 
of God is a concept expressed, if at all, in “religious activ- 
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ities,” Y doings, or chapel, or a worship service, or a retreat. 
Being on the Y cabinet is then one of a number of activities 
and societies listed beside one’s picture in the Annual. Re- 
ligion is one of the things to go out for, or to be active in, 
like dramatics. Presumably if one is elected an officer, one 
has succeeded religiously. 

This separation of Christianity from the whole of life, 
whether as a subject of study or as an extracurricular ac- 
tivity, completely misunderstands its nature and function. 
In the intellectual sense, religious truth is not chiefly an- 
other segment of truth, to be set alongside biological, chemi- 
cal, or political truth, as a body of information—granted 
that there are religious facts distinguishable from biological 
facts, and as such it is a subject of separate study. But in its 
deepest sense it is the hidden assumption of all truths, or 
the third dimension of all subjects. Cardinal Newman was 
right in The Idea of a University in saying “religious truth 
is not only a portion but a condition of general knowledge.” 
‘The meaning of this for the whole range of academic study 
we propose to explore in the next chapter. Here let it be 
only suggested (and hung up on a mental hook for later 
reference) that the love of God in the intellectual sense is 
not the study of a separate entity called God, but a certain 
way of going at the study of everything, from aerodynamics 
to home economics. 

There is another side of the Great Commandment: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor.” The second part is “like 
unto” or another meaning of the first. For Christian ethics 
there is no possible splitting of the love of God from the 
love of neighbor. According to the Bible the only way in 
which one can truly love God is in doing what he requires: 
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to do justly, to love mercy, to walk humbly—all of which 
take one directly to his neighbor. 

The Christian meaning of the love of neighbor, or agape, 
as the New Testament puts it, is the unreserved outgoing 
concern for the well-being of any person because he is 
worthful to God. The important thing to look for behind 
acts of a neighborly sort is the intention or “heart” with 
which the neighbor is dealt: for the sake of whom or what 
is he loved? If he is loved only in and for some finite center 
of value, like sex, or the nation, or economic class, or the 
fraternity—that is, by some accidental or partial quality— 
he is not loved by reference to an Infinite Being; he is not 
loved in God. Nor is the true God loved in such love, but 
some partial deity. Here is the basis of the inclusive quality 
of Christian neighbor-love, the universal love of all beings 
in Him, like and unlike, “our kind” and a different kind, 
friend and enemy. Christian love transcends, though it need 
not wipe out, the lines of inclusion and exclusion drawn by 
our likes. It does not mean, as in some sentimental read- 
ings, getting to “like” your enemy, after all. The enemy 
may remain enemy, and the stranger strange. It means only 
that we are required by the law of love to seek the good of 
the enemy and the stranger, whatever condition of differ- 
ence prevails. 

Still a third aspect of the love of God is the love of self. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Not for thyself, 
but as thyself. There no doubt will always be debate and 
difference among Christians about the place of self-love in 
Christian love, ranging from those who see Christian ethics 
as a highly refined program of self-interest, wherein the love 
of God and neighbor are only valid as sensible ways of self- 
fulfillment, to those who adopt out of the folklore of Sun- 
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day school the principle that to be a Christian one should 
obliterate oneself, that Christian love means selflessness, 
“thinking only of others.” That kind of “unselfishness” is 
often an inverted or disguised egocentricity, the kind of 
morbid self-concern which is in a passion to earn esteem 
for itself by conspicuous service. This is psychologically like 
the quaint self-depreciation of the girl down the hall who 
comes grimly into the dorm room, looking like Lady Mac- 
beth, and says: “Just go away and leave me alone” (which 
is exactly the opposite of what she wants). 

Either cynical or sentimental extreme distorts the mean- 
ing of Christian self-love. “You love yourself properly when 
you love God more than yourself,” said Augustine. A right 
self-regard is a consequence of, not a denial of, the love of 
God. A God-centered self-regard is not a self-centered love 
of God, any more than it is a self-centered self-denial. There 
is a world of difference between being a centered self and a 
self-centered self. The crucial question is, For the sake of 
whom is the self cared for? If the self is loved in and for 
God, it is true Christian self-love and self-acceptance. Thus 
it is a right expression of the love of God to take care that 
one gets a full education, ample food and fun, for the ful- 
fillment of the purposes of God in community. 

Another way to describe the Christian understanding of 
self-love, and neighbor-love as well, is to be found in the 
word stewardship. ‘This term was originally rich in moral 
meaning, though currently it has been depreciated to mean 
making a pledge to the church budget back home. But its 
early meaning is much more profound. Christian steward- 
ship means that we do not belong to ourselves, but 


All that we have is thine alone, 
A trust, O God, from thee. 
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Our talents and endowments are entrustments to ourselves, 
as it were; our own lives, with all their richness of free de- 
cision, are put into our keeping, but not outright, not un- 
conditionally. There is something in the nature of things 
which keeps account and requires that a man is to use what 
has been given him for the benefit of community. “To 
whom much has been given, of him much shall be required.” 
In the divine economy, the correlation is close between 
privilege and responsibility. One cannot feel what stewardship 
entails and be a parasite, or feel easy in being a parasite. In 
college, this entails the awareness that one is a steward of 
his family’s money and is thus responsible to whoever pays 
the bills. But no matter what kind of gift or bent it is, 
athletic, dramatic, intellectual, or scientific, the principle of 
stewardship gives us the norm: it is to be cultivated and 
used for community. Far from depreciating ourselves, Chris- 
tian love requires us to accept and appreciate and cultivate 
ourselves, without making ends of ourselves. Thus steward- 
ship of self is an expression of the love of God. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE MORALITY. OF THE MIND 


Orr campus self-portrait in Chapter Three was a study in 
incoherence if not chaos. Viewed on the academic side, the 
curriculum seems most like “a thing of shreds and patches,” 
with no coherence or unity or internal meaning. This splin- 
teredness, we saw, is one root cause at least of the lack of 
academic motivation. Students are rarely excited about the 
content of courses. This creates in turn the need for the 
artificial incentives of grades to propel students through the 
think-factory, so that in the end the whole community— 
teachers, administrators, and students—confuses sanctions 
with ends and misses the substance of truth for the shadow 
of the academic machinery. 

From the Christian point of view, this situation might be 
described theologically as the mind’s alienation from God, 
the source and ground of truth, a separation which under- 
cuts the true dynamic for study. But also from the Chris- 
tian point of view, we are given a norm in the Great Com- 
mandment, from which a student may begin to make some 
sense out of the confusion, to begin to-see life steadily and 
see it whole, to discern a One in all the random many, and 
to discover an incentive for studying more important than 
grades. 

In all realism, though, it should be made clear that such 
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a Christian integration as will be sketched in this chapter 
a student will have to find largely on his own. He may have 
to go against “the system.” Perhaps he may find a few 
kindred seekers among fellow students and faculty who are 
serious about the question, What does it mean, really, to 
be a Christian in a university?—and incidentally he may 
find more of these among the honest skeptics than among 
the docile and pious. But for the most part he will have to 
muster what resources he can from his own reading, and 
mulling, and counseling, to find some coherent island of 
meaning in the choppy seas of data. 

The working premise with which a Christian approaches 
integration of the mind is faith that truths are made one in 
God. As opposed to, or more inclusive than, the kind of 
faith which attempts to integrate the parts of knowledge 
around Scientific Method, or Utility, or Democracy, the 
Christian faith claims that what makes our habitat a uni- 
verse and not a pluraverse is God who is its Creator and 
Sustainer. In a sense, one cannot even use the word “unt- 
verse” —and thus “university”—without making a whopping 
assumption: that it is “one” not by itself, not by happen- 
stance, but by reason of a single creative Source beyond it- 
self. It is one in God. 

A mental habit, inherited from nineteenth-century science 
and passed on by many college faculty members in daily 
teaching, even sometimes by the “religious” ones, is to 
think of theological truth as proper only beyond the edges 
of knowledge, where what we know by science leaves off, 
and where what we take “‘on faith” begins, in the realm of 
mystery. “God” then becomes the name for the jumping- 
off place of scientific thought. True enough, there is always 
the awesome realm of mystery that surrounds knowledge. 
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But to relegate theological truth to what is outside the rims 
of knowledge is to misunderstand how faith and reason are 
related in the Christian view, and how everything within 
the circle of the known is to be understood theologically. 
Looked at with the eyes of faith, the known gives as much 
sign of the awesome, and of a creative moral purpose, as 
the unknown. 

We are called as Christian students to love God with all 
our minds—not by way of studying theology as an extra 
subject, but with a theological approach to all subjects, the 
divine being their premise and ground. This is the love of 
God, not as a separate being, but the love of God through 
the study of his world and of the structure of his laws in 
human affairs. Or put it this way: the mind’s love of God 
is relevant not to a “what” of study, a separate object of 
knowledge. Rather, whatever is studied is studied in God. 
Nor is it relevant to the “how” of studying: the matters 
of finding an undisturbed place in the library (facing away 
from the passing parade), of scheduling time, of sheer skill 
in learning how to read a book and of writing a theme— 
these are important techniques, about which one is coun- 
seled in Freshman Orientation Week until he is numb with 
advice. But there is no particular Christian help for these 
practical matters, despite the fact that in a pinch students 
sometimes try to substitute prayer for lack of preparation. 
Rather, the love of God is appropriate to the deepest ques- 
tion of “why.” The Christian answer to that one is to say 
that a student is called by God to fathom his universe and 
to use it reverently and responsibly. “Reverence is the be- 
ginning of wisdom.” 

As Richard Niebuhr describes this faith, “Love to God 
is conviction that there is faithfulness at the heart of things; 
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unity, reason, form and meaning in the plurality of being.” 1 

The reverent study of all things is nowhere better de- 
scribed than in the famous prayer ascribed to the astronomer 
Kepler: “Almighty God, these are thy thoughts I am think- 
ing after thee.” Even within grubby assignments, or ground 
down under dull and listless teaching, or lost in a jungle of 
conjugations or equations, it is to be aware that there is a 
thyme and reason beyond this apparent unrhyme and un- 
reason, and that the many little bits of things are flashes 
of the moving mystery of creation. It is this sense that 
would lead a student to study Psych. 1 not only with the 
usual motivations of fulfilling the requirement and of un- 
derstanding some of the quirks in his roommate, but also 
with a faith that the “psyche” is a mysterious and unique 
aspect of God’s created order. He would say with the Psalm- 
ist, “Lo, I am fearfully and wonderfully made.” In history, 
once he has moved beyond the level of dates and facts 
to ask about the meaning of events, he will be sustained by 
the conviction: “The mills of God grind slowly, but they 
grind exceeding fine.” In economics: “The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” In sociology: man is a 
creature created for community. Or in geology: “The 
strength of the hills is his also.” These poetic phrases de- 
scribe the faith in a single order of the created world of 
nature, including human nature, which is reliable in its 
way of acting because of the faithfulness of God. As Ein- 
stein’s famous dictum put it: “The Lord God may be subtle, 
but he is never mischievous.” 

But what of the fact that almost everything studied in a 
college curriculum looks to be of human contrivance and 


1 Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry 
(New York: Harper, 1956), p. 37. 
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ingenuity, far removed from the simple order of creation? 
We do not study the stars and soil, where reverence and 
wonder may be fitting, but aerodynamics, hydraulic engi- 
neering, textile design, home economics or business admin- 
istration—processes where God the Creator seems ex officio 
and man the chief maker. Yet even here it must be recalled 
that all human sciences and arts, from mathematics to 
poetry, are workings on certain given elements in human 
nature and matter, all of which are there, not of human 
but of divine making. A faith in God the Creator is pre- 
sumed every bit as much in Educational Psychology or Sani- 
tary Engineering or even Conversational French, as in 
Astronomy. 

A reverent learning, by the way, does not involve a pain- 
ful and obvious piety which would turn a physics lab into a 
hymn-sing, or prompt a student to interlard the economics 
textbook with pious ejaculations. This faith can be—indeed, 
if genuine, probably will be—quite silent and hidden, but 
no less real and compelling. The deep faith is more likely to 
reveal itself actively than audibly. 

A second important thing to say about the order of cre- 
ation, in the Christian perspective, is that there is a “scale” 
or “ladder” of creation, higher and lower levels of reality. 
There are a number of different versions of this scale in 
Christian thought, but usually it runs from top down: God, 
man, animals, inanimate things. This is also a moral scale, 
a scale of priority in value. Man is higher morally in the 
order of creation than inanimate things, and “superior to the 
amoeba, though the amoeba has never been consulted on 
the subject,” as somebody put it. And God is higher than 
man. In a very crude way of speaking, we have here a single 
criterion for judging the moral interrelation of the parts or 
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aspects of various subjects: things are made for man, not 
man for things; and man is made for God, not God for 
man. 

But what in the world has all this got to do with academic 
life and the problems of studying? For a student to have a 
faith in the integrity of the created order and in its built-in 
scale of value is to enable him to see things in relation to 
each other, to have an over-all pattern of meaning which 
can give him some inkling, however dim, of what it is all 
about. Mostly, of course, he will be preoccupied down close 
to the minutiae, doing tomorrow’s assignment, but at the 
same time he will have some sense of standing away from it 
all, and seeing the lay of the land and how truths converge 
in a Truth. 

There is much more to the Christian faith than a belief 
in an intelligible order of creation; the God of Christian 
theology is not only Creator, but also Judge and Redeemer. 
The faith in the judging activity of God is the faith that 
God governs the created world with moral seriousness; that 
whenever man, in his pride and pretension, messes up the 
created order by perverting the order of goods—in short, 
whenever man “sins’”—there is some kind of “hell to pay,” 
a structure of moral consequences which is God’s judgment. 

Finally, a minimal statement of Christianity involves the 
faith in an order of redemption, parallel with creation and 
judgment, which is a divine process at work in nature and 
history, restoring order out of disorder and setting things to 
rights. God is Redeemer. The figure of Jesus Christ be- 
comes here the crucial event for the Christian, since he be- 
lieves that uniquely in Christ, God is at work, “reconciling 
the world unto himself,” giving man both the moral norm 
for the restoration of true community, restoring him to him- 
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self and neighbor, and also the way whereby the norm can 
be realized, “the means of grace and the hope of glory.” 

It is not in place here to spell out these central points 
of Christian doctrine, in their depth or interrelation. The 
only point here to be made is that they are highly relevant 
to the whole map of the college curriculum. ‘The Christian 
idea of judgment, for instance, when freed from its super- 
stitious “lightning-bolt” versions, helps to make sense of the 
processes discussed in the social sciences. When the busi- 
ness cycle is discussed in Economics, or schizophrenia in 
Abnormal Psychology, or the interconnection of American 
isolationism with World War II in History, the process 
common to all these phenomena, at least for the student 
who looks at them in a Christian way, is the process of 
divine judgment; that is, that a certain pattern of perverted 
motivation produces tragic consequences, as under a unl- 
versal sovereign rule. And also a student’s faith in a process 
of redemption helps him to make one sense of many proc- 
esses, in his study of child psychology, of race relations, of 
modern European history: that there is a healing process 
working through the affairs of men and nations, bringing 
order out of disorder and community out of warfare. 

The morality of the mind, then, consists in the love of 
God through all the departments of the curriculum and all 
the sections of the notebook, a faithful and open curiosity 
which both doubts and affirms in an alert stance of faith, 
a confidence that the whole universe is one and good. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE 


Iw the previous chapter we made the claim that there is an 
unavoidably moral dimension to academic study and that 
the Christian faith involves the responsibility for reverent 
learning, the approach to all truths as of God. The impli- 
cations of this claim entangle us immediately in a thicket 
of difficulties which have to do with the meanings of free- 
dom. It is the purpose of this chapter to show in sequence 
how Christian morality provides emancipation from dog- 
matism, from the tyranny of the ego, and from the demon 
of grades. Of these three, the first issue of dogmatism and 
freedom in teaching and learning is an especially slippery 
one. 

One of the celebrated virtues of academic life at Crest- 
wood or State is freedom of thought. From booklets sent to 
freshmen, through to the baccalaureate sermon, the campus 
is reminded that no shackles should be put upon the free 
pursuit of truth. Everybody is “objective,” or talks that way. 
Everybody is free to teach and speak as he pleases, within 
the limits of common obvious rules of propriety. No pro- 
fessor should cram some dogma on a controversial matter 
down anyone’s throat or push any student’s mind around. 
Toleration, open-mindedness, free inquiry, scientific method 
—these are the watchwords. Dogma, blind faith, bias, in- 
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doctrination, closed-mindedness—these are the enemies who 
should not be allowed within the gates. 

At first sight what we have proposed above as a Christian 
view of the morality of the mind seems to run right against 
this cherished value of freedom. To interpret all subjects 
theologically would seem like nothing less than to tie the 
mind up to a dogma, and an outmoded one at that. How 
can freedom of thought be joined with religion, its historic 
enemy? (At this point, someone is sure to bring up Galileo 
and the Inquisition.) Here we encounter one of the trickiest 
issues in modern educational theory. ‘There is room only to 
suggest in shorthand a Christian slant on this involved mat- 
ter. For it is a good deal more involved than is suggested 
by a simple vote between “freedom” (good) and “faith” 
(bad). There may be good and bad meanings of each of 
these terms, and a more subtle alternative than a choice 
between these two. 

It may be helpful to approach a Christian position by 
suggesting that a freedom so complete as to mean neutrality 
is neither possible nor desirable, and on the positive side 
that faith, in the sense of commitment, may not be the op- 
posite but rather the ground of true academic freedom. It 
all depends not on the presence or absence of commitment, 
but on what one has faith in, or what one is committed to. 

To look more closely at this puzzle, there is a serious 
danger in the kind of freedom which is committed to noth- 
ing at all. An absolute neutrality would go at controverted 
questions of public or private policy with the attitude: 
“Some say this. Some say that. X equals zero.” Or with the 
motto: “It all depends on how you look at it. Who am I to 
judge?” But such an approach leads to a perpetual tenta- 
tivity, irresponsible to the requirements of daily judgment 
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and decision. If “objectivity” means that we are required to 
look on both sides of the question and then take no side, it 
becomes simply a rationalization for irresponsibility. Life 
demands taking sides. Even not to take sides is to find one- 
self usually on a side, supporting it even by inaction. In 
politics, for example, objectivity would require that we look 
at the Republican case and the Democratic case with a 
measure of cool detachment, but an election calls for a 
commitment and a vote. It is the same with all matters 
where values are at stake—and where are they not?—in 
science, in economics, in aesthetic tastes, in religion. True 
objectivity entails a provisional initial detachment from 
one’s own point of view and a careful look at others, but its 
end-product should not be a cultivated indecision. Open- 
mindedness is a virtue which becomes a vice when the mind 
is open at both ends. 

On the other hand, it is easy to see the perils of dogma- 
tism in academic life where the mind is closed at both ends. 
Whether the party line be Keynesian economics, or Freu- 
dian psychology, or biblical literalism, or Thomistic meta- 
physics, or merely the American Way, the party-liner knows 
all the answers. Perhaps he is the belligerent sophomore 
who closes off all debate with a barrage of biblical quota- 
tions. Or he may be the smart young economics instructor 
fresh from graduate school, and now a missionary in tweed 
jacket for the new conservatism. It is curious, incidentally, 
how frequently a professor may applaud publicly the prin- 
ciple of academic freedom and yet practice privately a tight 
dogmatism in his classes. As far as he is concerned, the 
faith is once and for all delivered to the saints and is avail- 
able in packaged form in his introductory course. Any sea- 
soned junior knows how to make his way among these dog- 
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matisms and hand back to the teacher, without untying the 
string, his neat package of faith. The same sharp professor 
who talks with scorn of the Inquisition and the burning of 
heretics may require his students to subscribe to “scientific 
method” as the only way to truth, in order to pass his 
course. An extreme instance of this ivy-covered tyranny took 
place when one college president declined to appoint an 
academically qualified teacher in the religion department 
because the candidate was a professing Christian, and that 
would prevent him, he said, from being “objective” in his 
teaching. 

Is there any position beyond these two opposite dangers, 
a freedom so open as to be irresponsible to necessary de- 
cisions, and a commitment so closed as to shut out all al- 
ternative positions or contrary evidence? A Christian view 
would try to make its way between these opposites to a 
position which would involve both commitment and open- 
ness. It would hold as ideal a mind neither open at both 
ends nor closed at both ends, but open at one end. Which 
is a Clumsy way of saying that for the Christian there is a 
body of objective truth, God’s truth, which is “out there,” 
which can be grasped and described in part by the mind of 
man; that man has a responsibility to the order of truth as 
an expression of his love of God, which is to set aside his 
initial preconception, to look at all sides of the question 
with openness and detachment, but also to make up his 
mind, to decide which side seems more right, and to act 
accordingly, with resolution. 

But what can save the Christian’s assurance from dogma- 
tism is his understanding that he is not God but man, with 
a pathetically small mind which cannot possibly claim to do 
justice to the whole truth, and that his convictions must be 
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open-ended to new and larger truths and to new insights 
damaging to his current formulations. By virtue of his faith 
that God’s truth is always larger than any confinement in a 
system of man, his mental stance will make him free from 
the dogmatisms which try to contain God’s truth in a 
church or a book or a system. ‘Truth from whatever source 
is of God. God has often in history made his revelations in 
unlikely places, outside of the “religious” places where he 
was supposed to be known. Therefore one should be free to 
look anywhere for the signs of his work. 

It goes without saying that we are speaking here in ideal 
more than in actual terms. On many a “Christian” college 
campus, the kind of normative academic freedom we have 
defined is daily denied in practice where some denomina- 
tional or doctrinal! standards are made absolute and the at- 
tempt is made to lead the student body around in a lock- 
step in the prison yard. Tyranny under these Christian 
auspices is as bad as the tyranny of a state teachers college 
where the gospel according to John Dewey cannot be ques- 
tioned. In other words, the name of “Christian” on the 
college is no assurance that Christian freedom prevails on 
the campus. 

The Christian case for academic freedom is based not on 
a shoulder-shrugging skepticism but on a faith in the holi- 
ness of truth. Precisely because truth is sacred it must be 
freely sought. : 


Truth, grounded in the power of the real, transcends 
every partial truth and every finite grasp of its fulness. 
It serves as ground for the positive aspect of every 
affirmation, and as the judge of the limitations and 
falseness of every statement. The university, dedicated 
to the pursuit of truth, is founded upon the conviction 
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that truth is real . . . Truth, then, by its very nature 
guarantees and demands free inquiry.? 


There is a second meaning of freedom which is the fruit 
of the mind’s love of God in the life of study: emancipation 
from the tyranny of the ego. In the picture of the university 
sketched in Chapter Two, it was indicated that one of the 
spiritual heart troubles on campus is “pedocentrism,” a tend- 
ency for everyone to cultivate his ego, to choose all friends, 
courses, clubs, and activities with the mentality of a shrewd 
investment broker, with a single eye on the question, “How 
will this pay off for me?” On the study side of things, a 
student who is really caught in this egocentric circle will 
engineer his way through the maze of the curriculum, as a 
business administration major, or whatever, taking only the 
courses that look “useful’—utility measured here in terms 
of cash value on the employment market—Spanish, perhaps, 
for Latin-American trade correspondence in the near future. 

The Great Commandment here becomes both a principle 
of judgment on such a self-concern and a principle of guid- 
ance into a wiser way. For the love of neighbor is tied close 
to the love of God. The Christian norm of love requires 
that the knowledge acquired out of the mind’s love of God’s 
truth be treated as a trust to be used for the good of com- 
munity. 

“Knowledge is in order to goodness,” as a Calvinistic 
phrase expresses it, puts well the principle of the steward- 
ship of learning. The fact is that we cannot help putting 
what we know to some kind of use in community, tied as 
we all are together in a bundle of life. In one sense, to be 
sure, there is a kind of “pure” learning, the pursuit of truth 


1 Harold Durfee, “Freedom, Truth, and Commitment in the Chris- 
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for its own sake, instrumental to nothing; and such pure 
research a Christian theory of education should protect with 
a careful respect. But in another sense, questions about the 
uses Of such knowledge are inevitable, simply because the 
scientist or philosopher or musician is also a person, with a 
family, most likely, and a citizen in a political and eco- 
nomic community, deciding this way and that. Research in 
atomic physics, for instance, is “pure” in one sense, explor- 
ing the mysteries of the basic elements, no matter what, 
but in another sense this research is not morally neutral. 
Witness Robert Oppenheimer. There is no hiding place in 
scientific neutrality from ethical problems of policy de- 
cision. These questions have now become of almost hysteri- 
cal urgency for atomic physicists who see, as persons, that 
knowledge is power used for the good or ill of community. 

The Christian point—that knowledge is power to be used 
for the good of community—becomes relevant to many 
choices on campus, academic and otherwise. It is most perti- 
nent at the level of vocational choice. College years, espe- 
cially the middle ones, are often a kind of limbo of voca- 
tional indecision, where one is pushed by the necessity of 
making up his mind about a road to take but, lacking sure 
directions, is haunted by the dread of taking the wrong way 
without being able to start again. 

Christian ethics can provide only oblique guidance for 
what vocation is to be chosen. To take Christian vocation 
to mean, as many do, some kind of professional church work 
is an Outright denial of the Protestant doctrine of vocation, 
the calling of all men to God’s work. Christian thinking per- 
tains not to the what but to the how, that is, to the spirit 
and intention with which one pursues whatever job one is in. 

The love of God in service to community—this is the 
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single principle of Christian vocational guidance. Questions 
about what job to go into are largely practical and technical 
matters, where aptitude tests and counseling and summer 
work experimentation are important ways of choosing one’s 
groove, and in which there is little distinctively Christian 
help. The Christian vocational norm holds true across the 
board of whatever profession one gets into—merchandising, 
engineering, medicine, teaching, housekeeping. In any of 
these, “Whoever seeks to gain his life will lose it, but who- 
ever loses his life will preserve it.” Constantly there are little 
but crucial decisions made within a job, by a minister as 
much as by an engineer, between building his own private 
kingdom of power or acting in response to the kingdom of 
God by serving the neighbor in community. These choices 
are made in college as much as after, since the future is pre- 
figured in the present. A whole array of small outward ac- 
tions, like cutting classes and cutting corners, will give sign 
of the large inward choice of the student to treat college as 
a picnic and studying as something for the birds. A wholly 
different array of actions will mark the large inward choice 
of the student to treat college as a responsibility, an all too 
brief occasion to acquire the resources of knowledge for use 
as a steward and servant of God. To be sure, both these 
kinds of vocational inclinations are mixed in each one of us. 
No one would be so arbitrary as to divide on campus the 
sheep from the goats, the “good guys” who are called of 
God, from the “bad guys” who are called to serve them- 
selves—given the common mixture of motives in all men. 
But one can make relative judgments about preponderant 
motives and still say, “By their fruits you shall know them.” 
The freedom of the Christian student, detectable in outer 
actions, though always mixed in practice with unfreedom, 
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is the freedom from the lower vocation of self-service for the 
higher vocation of responsible service to community. 

Lastly, to love God with all one’s mind is the ground of 
a third and final kind of freedom: emancipation from the 
demon of grades. Perhaps a close look would show that this 
demon is only a disguised version of the tyranny of self- 
concern, and the passion for grades a respectable form of 
egocentrism. But, as we saw in the discussion of the pan- 
theon of campus gods, it casts such a spell over the campus 
that it deserves separate attention. 

There is no external, mechanical device that can dislodge 
this deity from its place of eminence in the soul of the stu- 
dent or professor. Freedom here comes only by an internal 
change of motive for study, from a preoccupation with the 
systems of rewards and punishments to a prior absorption 
with the intrinsic worth of what one is studying. 

When one is loosed from the cold grip of grades, he be- 
comes relatively easy about grades because he has glimpsed 
the intrinsic worth of studying for the sake of truth which 
would be true whether or not an “A” is attached. Fortu- 
nately, there are points where this emancipation does take 
place, times in class when teacher and students are captured 
by the content of a Bach fugue or a sonnet of John Donne, 
or by the magnificent simplicity of an equation of Einstein. 
For the time being, the class is taken out of that calculating, 
bargaining relationship which marks a slavery to grades. 
Here is emancipation by absorption in truth. Or when a 
student gets so intrigued by the French novel as to read on 
his own beyond the chapters assigned, even beyond what 
the quiz will expect him to know (this miracle does take 
place now and then)—such a student will experience a free- 
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dom from grades and have a partial glimpse of what educa- 
tion is all about. 

Real maturity in studying comes when one has shifted in 
motivation from working for grades to working for the 
truth. When one has gotten absorbed in finding out this 
or that for its own sake, he has internalized discipline and 
has learned to run a race, not for the candied apple held 
up at the end, but for the joy of running. This does not 
mean the elimination of grades. Like women, they seem to 
be here to stay. But it can mean emancipation from their 
tyranny. Nor does it expect that any student will be so 
saintly as to be completely nonchalant about grades or dis- 
interested in his studying, given again the mixture of mo- 
tives. But a measure of freedom is possible to the one with 
the Christian perspective. Perhaps the best summary of the 
matter would be a serious parody on the gospel injunction: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of Truth, and all these grades 
will be added unto your record.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE MORALITY OF THE SOCIAL WHIRL 


Tavs far our analysis of campus life has led us first from a 
superficial impression of its moral problems down to a “the- 
ological” interpretation, an exposure of the campus gods 
whose warfare creates its moral dilemmas, then to a norma- 
tive or prescriptive approach, which for the Christian is 
stated in the Great Commandment of love of God and 
neighbor, the first law of all. We have tried to show the 
relevance of this ideal for the academic part of the campus 
circus, presumably its main tent. Now it remains to show 
the bearing of Christian norms on the round of the extra- 
curricular, which are called “sideshows,” but which, from 
the looks of things, appear to be the center of attraction. 
At least there is much more heat and excitement about 
extracurricular than about curricular affairs. 

The norm in obedience to which extracurricular decisions 
have to be made is the norm of Christian community. This 
is nothing other than the corporate expression of the life 
of love, neither “social” nor “individual,” if each of these 
is defined as exclusive of the other. Christian community is 
an individual and social norm. It is that single standard by 
reference to which particular concrete decisions of saying 
“yes” and “no” are made, in the heavy traffic of social life. 
It operates much as the norm of democracy operates in po- 
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litical decisions for one who subscribes to it as the political 
ideal. 

It can never be applied automatically or mechanically, as 
an IBM machine would give the answer on a card, any more 
than a Republican or Democratic vote can be prescribed 
ahead of time as the democratic answer. Properly speaking, 
there is no Christian answer such as a legalism would pre- 
scribe. Every decision has to be made anew, by a responsible 
and free self; and made in perplexity because every situation 
is unprecedented and full of ambiguities. One never chooses 
between a simple good and a simple bad, but between rela- 
tive goods whose priorities are uncertain. That is what 
makes every serious decision hard—one has to make it quite 
“on his own,” and any choice will have some bad mixed 
with its good, making it better rather than best. 

But if Christian ethics is not legalism, it is not lawless- 
ness either. There are certain qualities of Christian com- 
munity that can be defined: the quality of concern for per- 
sons as of ultimate worth because they are cherished in and 
for God rather than for any finite or accidental criterion of 
merit; the quality of responsible contribution on the part 
of all members to the corporate good; the qualities of grati- 
tude, consideration, sensitivity to need, stewardship of tal- 
ents—these and others, derivative of love, merging and over- 
lapping as they do, mark off internally what Christian 
community is. The presence of these qualities in the life 
of any particular external association, whether a neighbor- 
hood, fraternity, classroom, home, or international organiza- 
tion, enables one properly to use the adjective “Christian.” 
So, it is clear that by Christian community we do not here 
mean “church,” but an intangible kind of spiritual esprit de 
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corps which prevails to a greater or less degree in any so- 
cial institution or grouping. 

One of the most important associations at college is the 
fraternity or sorority. Though in actual statistical fact Greek 
fraternities and sororities involve less than one-quarter of 
the total college population today, they often set a kind 
of “ideal” pattern even for nonfraternity situations, and on 
many a campus they dominate the whole social scene. In 
effect they are probably more influential in determining 
the values and attitudes of students than faculty and ad- 
ministration combined. It is unavoidable, then, that we take 
a Christian look at what fraternities and sororities are and 
might be. 

It would be stupid to lay down a blanket Christian ap- 
proval of fraternities or a blanket Christian disapproval. Any 
downright “yes” or “no” would not only be a ridiculous 
legalism, but unrealistic to the moral mixture which frater- 
nities actually represent. Taken as a whole, they are neither 
cesspools of iniquity nor paragons of brotherhood but, like 
the human beings who make them up, a hodgepodge of 
forces destructive and constructive. An initial Christian 
standpoint, then, would hardly be that of the nonconformist 
who would recoil with horror at some stereotyped image 
of the organized debauchery of fraternity parties and retire 
to the monastery of his dorm room to protect his virtue. 
Such a response to fraternities would more likely reflect 
pious self-righteousness than Christian integrity. On the 
other hand, no one accepting the norm of Christian com- 
munity as a moral yardstick could honor all that his fraternity 
does as Christian, or be taken in by the palaver of the 
friendly national traveling secretary, who justifies the more 
nefarious political doings of the chapter, or the silent dis- 
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criminatory clauses for pledging, as “preparation for life.” 
The unctuous twaddle or downright misrepresentation of 
the rushing chairman to convince the gullible rushee that 
Gamma Psi is the strongest house on campus may be “prep- 
aration for life,” but not the Christian life. 

Christian decision on any particular fraternity matter, to 
pledge or not to pledge, or on a matter of policy within the 
house, would transcend both self-righteous withdrawal and 
uncritical approval. It would say sometimes “yes” and some- 
times “no.” ‘This response would be not a reflection of weak- 
ness or uncertainty but of strength and integrity, for simply 
stated it would say “yes” to all those features of fraternity 
practice which are in accord with Christian community, 
“no” to all that are not. To be able to take such a stance 
presumes Christian freedom. Obviously, any student who 
makes social approval his god is not psychologically in a 
position to be critical, pro or con, of what the fraternity 
does. He will simply go along with the boys. But Christian 
freedom seeks to be justified in God’s sight. It takes its 
vows in a fraternity transcendent of Gamma Psi. Thus it 
can sit loose to the social conformities the boys expect, 
where these violate Christian norms. 

For example, one of the most troublesome issues in mod- 
ern fraternity practice has to do with racial and religious 
discrimination. The Christian norm is perfectly clear: Chris- 
tian community requires inclusiveness. In decisions about 
who’s in and who’s out, no accidental quality of skin pig- 
mentation or ethnic or national origin should be determina- 
tive. To the extent that any social organization transcends 
such criteria in determining membership it expresses one 
feature of Christian community. 

Through a long complicated history, Greek fraternities 
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and sororities on college campuses, though often “Chris- 
tian” in origin, developed built-in discriminatory practices, 
so that “Greek” came to mean, curiously, white and Gen- 
tile. At the same time democratic ferments in culture were 
bringing students of various religious and racial background 
into the student body, who found themselves left out, free 
possibly to form their own fraternities, but usually hiding 
the wounds of social stigma. Very often fraternities at the 
national level set down a quite explicit policy of exclusion, 
and some still do. Gamma Psi is for white Gentiles only; 
it may even be limited to Protestants. More recently, espe- 
cially since World War II, a major revolution in the frater- 
nity world has been taking place. Local chapters, particularly 
in some of the New England schools, wanting to pledge a 
Negro or Jewish or Oriental student, have defied “National” 
and gone “local,” out of deep conviction and agonizing per- 
plexities of conscience. A chapter may lose its charter na- 
tionally but gain its life locally in becoming a fraternity 
inclusive of a wide variety of cultural types, to the mutual 
benefit of all. In almost every instance where this shift has 
taken place, though there have been troublesome problems, 
the house has experienced a new life and vitality. 

The choices here are by no means easy. There is the peril 
of an inverted kind of prejudice which would try to pledge 
a man only because he’s a Negro or a Jew. There are prob- 
lems of compromise with conservative and cautious alumni. 
And prejudice being what it is, it is not simple to separate 
reasons from rationalizations. But a Christian conscience 
should be able to detect the heavy odor of rationalization 
that clings even to the respectable “reasons” forthcoming 
from alumni or national headquarters (“We respect the 
idealistic motivation which prompts . . . but it does not 
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seem feasible at this time . . .”). Yet where a fraternity 
group, in responsible communication with alumni, National, 
and the college administration, thrashes the matter out to 
the point of clear conclusion that conscience requires a 
nondiscriminatory pledging policy, it is making a Christian 
policy change. 

For another example, the practices of rushing and pledg- 
ing represent puzzling ethical problems to the Christian 
conscience. Various outer circumstances have to be reckoned 
with in determining policy, of course. Housing and eating 
facilities offered by the Greeks often require that pledging 
be completed the first week of freshman year. But what- 
ever the outer circumstance, a great many current rushing 
practices are shabby when judged by the Christian ethic of 
community. In one instance, a fraternity chapter president, 
discovered in the morally dubious action of writing themes 
for his freshman pledges, justified his action with the state- 
ment, “Competition for new men is so stiff that without 
such special services we wouldn’t get anybody.” ? 

A quick and early rushing period puts the premium on 
high-pressure artificiality, both on the part of the estab- 
lished brethren and the nervous freshman. Each tries to sell 
himself to the other by wearing a personality mask and pos- 
turing in the expected way, without knowing exactly what's 
expected. (One of the most effective masks assumed by 
seniors is their assurance to the freshman that the thing we 
especially like about this house is that “everybody’s nat- 
ural.”) In one house where a five-day high-pressure rushing 
took place in September, when freshmen were invited to 

! Cited in Leland Miles, “What Do You Mean, ‘Religious Emphasis 
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meals, one junior, ill-equipped with rushing graces, exclaimed 
to a most desirable freshman, after the blessing, “Jeez, steak 
again! We never eat this high the rest of the year.” 

Then come the grim tensions of voting, and lists, and 
pledging, when Interfraternity Council or Pan-Hellenic 
Board tries to cast an aura of sweet gentility over the vicious 
cruelties of guerrilla warfare and arbitrary decision. Where 
the blackball policy operates, one member’s prejudice or 
whim can ruin a freshman’s college career. Even where 
more democratic voting procedures operate, the decisions 
made by the local chapter are often made on the most flimsy 
and silly grounds: right dress, right connections, and the 
right line—“right” meaning “our kind.” One social slip, one 
crack made by the tense rushee, and she’s out. For the fresh- 
man, it can hardly be called an auspicious start on college 
to receive the white envelope containing the message: “It 
is with sincere regret that the Pan-Hellenic Board informs 
you. ...” Precisely at the time when being accepted by the 
crowd of one’s choice is of ultimate importance, a life-or- 
death matter, to be excluded is a deep cut. Then follow the 
brave front, the devious and jumbled letter to Mom, the 
agony of deciding about a second or third choice, or not to 
pledge at all, a long loneliness—and in some instances the 
packing of suitcases for home. These barbaric goings-on and 
their wounds to persons are a downright violation of Chris- 
tian community. 

The way of escape from them is more difficult to see. 
There is no Christian rushing system, but there are practices 
which do seem to be more in keeping with Christian norms. 
On campuses where delayed rushing is practiced or where 
it continues for an extended period at an easier pace, 
choices seem to be more wisely and freely made. In schools 
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where the Independents are strong, and not treated as 
second-class citizens, the whole climate of opinion about 
fraternities is improved. There are all sorts of ways of Chris- 
tian amelioration of the system, which an alert administra- 
tion and student body can bring about together. 

For still another example: conspicuous consumption. The 
hoopla of two-toned convertibles and week-end extravaganza 
is an accepted fraternity ideal. From the looks of the Gamma 
Psi house on a Monday morning after a house party, it 
would be difficult to characterize the ethics of the brethren 
as one of “plain living and high thinking.” Compare the 
amount the Gamma Psi junior spends for books with what 
he spends for parties. The plush parasitism of much frater- 
nity life is a denial of the meaning of Christian stewardship. 
What Christian ethics asks for is not a bread-and-water 
diet but that “things” be moderately and responsibly used 
for the good of community. 

On the other hand, where “Help Week” in neighborhood 
recreation or construction projects is substituted for “Hell 
Week,” where a fraternity throws a Christmas party for the 
children of the janitorial staff rather than blowing it on 
themselves, or where the chapter has a “sacrificial meal” 
for World University Service, and the members get even a 
passing visceral sense of an Asian student’s hunger and the 
shame of their own prodigal waste—there Christian steward- 
ship is present. 

How about the effect of fraternity culture on intellectual 
performance? The evidence is mixed. In some cases an eco- 
nomic inflation causes an intellectual depression. At many 
schools the actual fraternity ethos (official ritual to the con- 
trary notwithstanding) requires the cultivation of an aca- 
demic mediocrity and a polite boredom about ideas. It is 
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simply not done to be “gung-ho” about intellectual excel- 
lence. The presence of this spirit can be detected by the 
elaborate procrastinations from studying which permeate 
the fraternity house after dinner, by the flooded enrollments 
in crip courses and snide remarks about stiff courses, by 
clever devices (such as files of exams and term papers) for 
beating the racket with a minimum of effort. On the other 
hand, the fellowship and setting of a fraternity house can 
be—and often is—a magnificent chance for the realization 
of what college is really for. It can provide in its own life 
incentives to high academic performance. Why need the 
exchange of ideas be confined to the classroom and exams? 
And why need faculty be invited to fraternities only in a 
chaperone capacity for parties and dances, as dowdy impedi- 
menta to be hidden behind potted palms until a decent 
hour for their release? The fraternity can be the most nat- 
ural place on campus for regular, disciplined bull sessions, 
with faculty pitching in, on all the problems of the universe 
—which are many more than religion and sex. Bull sessions 
can be desultory exchanges of ignorances and prejudices, 
where people sit in a circle and throw the contents of empty 
buckets at each other, but when given information and di- 
rection they are exciting ways of growth in wisdom. 

The point to be underlined in all these instances is that 
there is nothing built into the fraternity house which either 
prevents or assures the realization of Christian community. 
It is not “the system” which is to be credited or blamed but 
the free and responsible decisions of each generation, each 
chapter, each individual. They create “the system,” by a 
series of deliberate acts, each academic year. 

There is a special problem to be reckoned with in dis- 
cussing the morality of the social whirl, which is often 
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packaged with the fraternity problem, but which is much 
more general—as bothersome on a nonftaternity as on a 
fraternity campus: the problem of drinking. 

For the campus as for American culture in general, the 
issue is one of serious proportion. Though studies of cam- 
pus drinking indicate little cause for alarm about chronic 
alcoholism, there is clear evidence? that drinking is an ap- 
proved social practice, whatever the dean’s office may be- 
lieve or say. Many an underclassman, caught in a squeeze- 
play of conscience between a home and a fraternity stand- 
ard, finds this matter more troublesome than a decision 
about racial segregation or foreign policy. 

Whether on campus or in society at large, this issue is 
commonly dealt with summarily by “Christian” or church 
forces with a simple prohibition: do not drink. A Chris- 
tian is sometimes defined as one-who-does-not-drink. The 
equation of Chnistian ethics with total abstinence is a curi- 
ous hangover from the nineteenth-century temperance cru- 
sade. It reflects in fact a legalism and pietism which depart 
from the biblical and historic Christian view, a view in gen- 
eral afhrming the goodness of drink together with the irre- 
sponsibility of drunkenness, in short, moderation. The claim 
of the legalist that drink inevitably means drunkenness is at 
least debatable, though ardent Methodists continue to urge 
prohibition even in the name of him who was credited with 
turning water into wine. 

The matter is a good deal more subtle than can be solved 
either by the simple ethic of abstinence or the legalism of 
prohibition. Nor can it be reduced to the level of etiquette. 
A college rule which says, “No alcoholic beverages may be 


2 Robert Straus and Selden Bacon, Drinking in College (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1953). 
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served at a college-sponsored function,” may be a neces- 
sary tule, all things considered, but it does not “solve” the 
problem; indeed, it may enhance the lure of the forbidden. 
In one fraternity in a small New England college town, set 
amid the homes of some last Puritans, a rule which pro- 
hibited any drinking inside the fraternity house inspired 
some of the brethren to sit on the window sills, legs in, head 
and torso out, and imbibe freely, legally, and with flourish— 
a sight more than mildly disturbing to the neighbors. 

Christian guidance here starts not with the good or evil 
of alcohol, but with the love of God and neighbor, and the 
stewardship of self in concern for good community—norms 
obliquely but not legally relevant for Christian decisions 
about drinking. For one thing, obedience to them frees a 
person from the kind of petty compulsions which prompt 
much campus drinking into a nonchalance which can take 
it or leave it with unconcern. That is to say, drinking which 
is done out of boredom, to fill the vacuum of having noth- 
ing to talk about on a date, or out of a social insecurity from 
which the only rescue is in the solid feeling of a cool glass 
in the palm, or out of a passion to be one-of-the-boys, is 
hardly to be called Christian—not for the drinking, but for 
the sorry motives behind it. These motives are as pathetic 
as the advertising which connects whisky with “gracious 
living,’ by picturing the bottle set on a mahogany table, 
beside a leather-bound copy of Shakespeare. 

Christian freedom would transcend these flimsy motives. 
But it would be obliged by the law of love, which prompts 
care of the self and consideration of others, including those 
whom Paul calls “the weaker brethren.” Self-control he also 
calls one of the “fruits of the spirit,” against which “there 
is no law.” Self-control out of love and consideration for 
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others might dictate moderation in drinking for Student A, 
abstinence from drinking for Student B. Both would be 
aware that their actions involve many persons other than 
themselves, and both would be sensitive to the moral line 
between responsibility and irresponsibility. To call Student 
B Christian and Student A non-Christian would be ridic- 
ulous. What morally matters is the motive, the presence or 
absence of self-control out of concern for community. 

This whole matter illustrates also another facet of Chris- 
tian morality: the distinction between righteousness and 
self-righteousness. Martin Luther—who incidentally liked his 
beer and conviviality—often spoke of the distinction between 
the “sinners of the right” and the “sinners of the left.” The 
“sinners of the left” are the licentious—in undergraduate 
terms, the Saturday night brawlers, the sign stealers, the 
loud drunks who call up the dean in the middle of the night 
to tell him a dirty joke—who seek prestige in the eyes of 
the gang by unholier-than-thou antics. The “sinners of the 
tight” are the self-consciously pure, who seek prestige by the 
conspicuous display of virtue, in holier-than-thou postures. 
Both miss the mark of Christian morality because of an ego- 
centrism which perverts self-discipline as much as self-in- 
dulgence into self-righteousness. Self-discipline for love’s 
sake takes the self out of its center of concern. It “sounds 
no trumpet.” It practices an inconspicuous responsible 
stewardship for the good of community, in recreation as in 
every other part of its day. 

One final matter under the heading of the morality of 
the social whirl: how much can one whirl without getting 
dizzy? This is more than a problem in aerodynamics, or one 
which just common sense can decide. The extracurricular 
dither that prevails on most campuses is like the situation 
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of the African student who was flown under YM-YWCA 
auspices from a remote section of Africa, via Dakar, to Idle- 
wild Airport, thence whisked by taxi to midtown Manhat- 
tan, and up to a Y office where he capsized in a state of 
near-shock. When he caught his breath, his first words were, 
“T’m waiting for my soul to catch up with my body.” 
This is a parable for the many undergraduates who are on 
the run most of the time, for no reason they can make clear 
to themselves, and whose souls for four years never catch 
up with their bodies. 

The problem of extracurricular load is a moral one be- 
cause it involves a choice in priority of goods, what’s worth 
doing and what’s to be left out. It involves too the hidden 
structure of motivation: why should I go out for this ofkice, 
or for that team, or for the dramatic club? It is easy to spot 
the extracurricular madman. He is the character whose col- 
lege education consists in learning to get by on five hours’ 
sleep, who is seldom in his room and never in the library, 
who starts studying for tomorrow’s final in philosophy after 
midnight because he spent the evening politicking with two 
Phi Zeta Big Wheels over the nomination for head cheer 
leader. He is terribly busy; but if the truth be known, his 
teal campus would be a squirrel cage, in which he is franti- 
cally running away from himself. He is “distracted from dis- 
traction by distraction.” With an anarchy of aims, he is 
caught in the tyranny of trifles. He says “yes” to everything, 
not from strength but from insecurity and indecision, and 
his college time is frittered away in small matters. 

Sanity in extracurricular life, as in all the matters dis- 
cussed above, consists in discovering a vantage point inde- 
pendent of the social whirl from which, in Christian free- 
dom, one can say “yes” and “no” with integrity and 
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certainty. It consists in learning the delicate but requisite 
art of exclusion, to “save on the low to spend on the high,” 
as Thoreau put it. It consists in discovering one’s own tal- 
ents, whether organizational or aesthetic or mechanical, and 
asking, How can these best be used to enrich the quality of 
common life on campus? This means taking on no more 
than one has time to do justice to, and letting the rest go. 
Such sanity is more than common-sense self-discipline in 
time and energy. It is also the fruit of a moral wisdom, de- 
rived from the Christian faith, which knows that by a 
divine standard of judgment, a student is not measured by 
his amount of busyness, or the quantity of activities listed 
in his biography in the Annual, come senior year, but by the 
quality of his participation in community life, by whether 
it reflected the love of God and neighbor, and the steward- 
ship of self. 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE MORALITY OF ROMANCE 


A\wvzony over the mental age of ten does not need to be 
told that the problems of what’s right and wrong as to 
dating, sex, and romance are of enormous importance. The 
very fact that you may have turned first to this chapter, 
gentle reader, before working through what has gone before, 
is a hint that here we confront a matter on almost every- 
body’s mind. 

The thrills and depressions and problems of romance pet- 
meate the campus to every corner. It is a rare student who 
does not date and an even rarer one who really means it 
when he says he is not interested in dating. The junior who 
has fallen in love is a “new creature,” floatjng in bliss around 
a campus colored by a pink fog. “Why should I study this 
stupid Educational Psych. when I’ve got a man?” Or the 
sophomore whose last summer was taken over by the 
bronzed waterfront director at camp now shows a sudden 
academic interest in a cultural anthropology course on 
marriage. She plows through long descriptions of the court- 
ing customs of the Polynesians or the Ubangi tribes of 
Africa with the sole object of answering the question, How 
far should you go on a date? (Or was it right to go as far as 
she did?) Or, between classes or after chapel, notice the pre- 
occupation with devices and strategies for landing dates, 
86 
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Or watch the intensive psychoanalysis among roommates, 
after a date, about why he said this or that. Or notice the 
wistful urgency which lies behind the coarse banter about 
sex, in the men’s dorm. Or observe what a strange creature 
your roommate can become when within arm’s distance of 
a fetching member of the opposite sex. 

There are many pressing questions: what about under- 
graduate marriages? or marriage between a Protestant and 
a Catholic? or dating seriously a boy of another faith? What 
do the girls (or men) really think about sex? How do I 
know if this is It? The most troublesome question is, How 
far should you go on a date? Abstractly, the same question 
is put, What’s wrong with having sexual intercourse before 
marriage? These are front questions for the more ultimate 
questions that lie behind talk and even thought: what is 
the nature of real love, and the relation of sex to love? 
Only the long way around in search for answers to the 
deeper question can provide sound guidance for the im- 
mediate ones. Otherwise the answers are legalistic and with- 
out authority. It is curious how people are as anxious to be 
given some clear-cut legalistic answer to their problems as 
they are quick to point out that the proffered rule does not 
apply in their case. 

Why are the problems of the ethics of dating and romance 
so troublesome for almost all students? They are created by 
a kind of conspiracy of external cultural circumstances with 
internal spiritual forces, some of which are perennial in the 
human situation and some of which are distinctive to mid- 
twentieth-century American college life. The American wor- 
ship of the Goddess of Sex, for instance, is a daily oblation 
made through all the media of mass communication, invad- 
ing the campus as everywhere else with the enticements of 
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bosoms and legs and Rock-and-Roll sensuality. Another 
factor is a cultural one: the long gap between the point of 
biological readiness for marriage—at thirteen or fourteen— 
and the point of financial, emotional, and educational readi- 
ness—maybe six to ten years later. Inevitably this is a difh- 
cult gap, especially for the college student who anticipates 
professional education, not to speak of military service. And 
though long engagements may solve some problems, they 
create others, as anyone would testify who is in the midst 
of one. 

There are also strong internal forces creating confusion. 
For one, chronic adolescent insecurity prompts a girl to 
land a man, at whatever cost, and a man to make a conquest 
to report back to his peer group. Popularity is everything. 
For another, the uncertainty is widespread about moral 
standards in sexual practices. When the girl arrives for 
Freshman Orientation, she will admit she does not know 
all that’s in the library, but at least she knows the differ- 
ence between right and wrong about sex. By the time of 
sophomore year, confronted in sociology class with data 
about the casual courting standards of tribes other than the 
American middle class, and confronted with the charms of 
a senior wolf, after the dance, she’s not so sure. Moral rela- 
tivism becomes the theme song (at least publicly if not in 
private practice) of the emancipated junior, whose devas- 
tating motto is “It’s all a matter of cultural conditioning.” 
For still another factor, an American philosophy which gives 
priority to rights over obligations leads some students to 
think of sexual experimentation as a right. In many circles 
a man claims a right to a certain amount of sex from his 
date, even a first date, as a kind of payment for his taking 
her out. 
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This assumption about sexual rights is assisted by popular 
Freudian folklore and passwords describing the dangers of 
sexual repression, the need for libidinal self-expression, and 
the foolishness of guilt feelings as only the hang-overs from 
a Puritan culture. No aspersions are cast here on the whole 
Freudian development in psychology which has been of 
such tremendous value in contemporary man’s self-under- 
standing. The only point to be noted here is that campus 
Freudianism is little more than a useful kit of terms to 
rationalize dubious activity or to cover moral uncertainty. 

Jt is not strange that as a result of this combination of 
forces there should be a wide gap between public standards 
and private practice. No one should have been surprised, 
really, at the result of the Kinsey samplings, that 67 per 
cent of college men have some form of premarital sexual 
experience, 60 per cent of college women.! Other studies 
indicate a much lower percentage among women. It is mor- 
ally significant that almost as high a percentage of men who 
have premarital relations expect and prefer the girls they 
marry to be chaste.? But, both on campus and off, it is clear 
enough that practice is a long way from profession. 

What should be the moral response to this discrepancy? 
One way of handling the matter was suggested a few years 
ago by a prominent anthropologist. On the basis of the study 
of 250 societies where 70 per cent permit sexual experimen- 
tation, he affirmed that “there is nothing in man’s social 
experience to indicate that the ideal of premarital chastity 
has any scientific value.” Thus “a socially controlled pre- 
marital experimentation” would be desirable. It would pro- 

1 Alfred Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, p. 347; 


Sexual Behavior in the Human Female, p. 293. 
4 Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, pp. 364, 385. 
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duce less guilt, it would provide an approved outlet for sex- 
ual vigor when it is at its height, it would establish normal 
heterosexual habits and prevent marriage between sexual 
incompatibles. 

The professor called on the clergy to lead a reform move- 
ment to relax the present standard of premarital chastity, 
comparable to the reform effected by the Protestant clergy 
in “reversing the restrictive taboo of ecclesiastical celibacy.” 
Then “the youth of this country might flock to the churches 
that now repel them, and religion might even be restored to 
that position of central world significance which it enjoys 
in most societies but has lost in our own.” ® 

This scientific counsel is based on an assumption which 
Christian ethics would find ridiculous: namely, that a moral 
ought should be derived from a statistical average of how 
people do behave. If a majority of cultures practice pre- 
marital intercourse, that makes it right, and a minority 
should adopt the prevailing standard. After all, perhaps even 
monogamy is an ethnocentric prejudice of Western culture 
which has no inherent moral superiority to other forms of 
mating. This way of “scientific” thinking, attempting to 
derive an “ought” from an “is,” would be like saying that 
since a majority of college students don’t feel like studying 
in the spring, they shouldn’t be expected to do so; or that 
since a majority of people in the deep South practice racial 
segregation, segregation thereby is morally “right” (a con- 
clusion, happily, which few social scientists of race actually 
draw, though according to this “scientific” way, they should). 

From the point of view of the Christian faith, one can- 


3 George P. Murdock, “A Comparative Anthropological Approach,” 
in a symposium on “Sexual Behavior: How Shall We Define and Mot 
vate What Is Acceptable?” Journal of Social Hygiene (April, 1950), 
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not wisely derive a moral “ought” from a statistical “is.” 
“Norm” as a moral qualitative standard is different from 
“norm” as a quantitative average. Well, then, comes the im- 
mediate question, Where do you derive a moral norm? Do 
you set up just any old “ought,” even if it’s impossible, just 
by the authority of whim or revelation? 

To answer this, we must first set aside a popular miscon- 
ception of Christian ethics, especially on the matter of sex. 
The Freudian movement in the twentieth century has been 
in part a protest, and a rightful one, against a false Chris- 
tian asceticism—the impression that a Church or the Bible 
has declared in a huff that sex is nasty and should be re- 
pressed, or indulged in only grudgingly as a necessary though 
messy mechanism for the continuance of the human race. 
Christians therefore should “put up” with it but certainly 
not enjoy it. In short, the picture (celebrated in countless 
New Yorker cartoons) is that the authority of the church is 
dead-set against any enjoyment of the flesh. 

The Christian ideal of sex and marriage is much more 
subtle and wise than this popular caricature. On the ques- 
tion of authority, first, the Christian moral norm for love 
and matriage is not made right just because some church 
body or leader, pope or reformer, ups and says so. Rather, 
the authority of spokesmen for the Christian tradition is 
based on their claim that this norm is true to human nature, 
as God creates it, true to human experience “at its highest” 
—which is not the same as “at its most.” The final authority 
for both social scientist and Christian is thus “Reality,” or 
“things as they really are’”—but the social scientist goes at 
finding out what that is quantitatively, the Christian quali- 
tatively. 

What then is the Christian norm for sex and romance? 
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As with all the other issues we have been dealing with in 
this book, the starting point is the law of love: love not in 
the popular T'V sense of an emotional attraction based on 
a fatal biological affinity, but love as defined in the Great 
Commandment, love as the settled disposition to seek the 
well-being of “the other” as precious and sacred. This is the 
basis of Christian community, a moral standard as relevant 
to the intimate relations of dating as to the public relations 
of politics. 

Such Christian love is by no means separated from the 
romantic and passionate parts of life but in fact is expressed 
through them. Freudian folklore to the contrary, sex in the 
Christian view is not bad but good, as part of the order of 
creation, given by God—not the devil. Christian marriage 
is not a sexless communion between two pale saints. In the 
Christian view sex is given as a good to man as a unified 
spiritual being, not a being with a “good” spirit and a “bad” 
body. Precisely because man is a spiritual being rather than 
an animal, the moral quality of his physical drives—like sex 
and hunger—depend not on what they are in themselves 
but on the contexts in which they are practiced. As a sheerly 
physical thing, sex is amoral (or nonmoral). But in the 
pattern of ends and responsibilities in which all human ac- 
tions are set, sex is a good when made an instrument and 
expression of love. Love, as applied to the realm of romance, 
means tenderness, consideration, trust, faithfulness, com- 
panionship. It means a mutual fidelity in regard and con- 
cern, where each seeks the deepest good for the other. When 
physical expressions are practiced as signs of this kind of 
affection, they are a good, indeed, an indispensable aspect 
of love, before as well as within marriage. 

‘The converse of this moral norm also holds true: if sex 
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is a good within the circle of love, it is an evil apart from 
love. This is so, again, not for the physical reason of the 
badness of the body, but for the reason that the spiritual 
ends sought are loveless or contrary to love. Sexual activity, 
in fact, is never found outside the context of some kind of 
personal relations. Persons as well as bodies are always in- 
volved, for good or ill, and this means that no one can 
excuse himself from social responsibility for his sexual ac- 
tions. Where sex is not an instrument of authentic Christian 
love, it becomes an instrument of exploitation, or self-love, 
the use of another for one’s own ends. It is this which 
creates the enormous moral distance between spiritual pros- 
titution (in or outside of legal marriage) and Christian 
marriage, though from a sheerly physical standpoint, the re- 
lations with a “pick-up,” who is used, may be the same as 
relations with a wife, who is loved. But note that the misuse 
of sex, in lust, is a spiritual rather than a physical wrong. 
(Incidentally, that is why in the New Testament the prosti- 
tute precedes the Pharisee in the order of moral rank, as in 
Luke’s narration of Simon’s resentment over Jesus’ reception 
of the woman with the alabaster box, “for she is a sinner.’”) 

This single and subtle claim of Christian ethics—that sex 
is good within love, bad apart from love—is the chief moral 
ground for the Christian insistence, right through history, 
that the practice of sexual intercourse should be reserved for 
the monogamous marriage relationship. This frankly con- 
servative position is held for the positive reason that the 
one-to-one bond which monogamy sets is precisely that of 
long-term faithfulness and trust and companionship within 
which sex finds its good place. Monogamous marriage is the 
form of Christian community in which is fostered (though 
not guaranteed) the kind of love which gives sex its right 
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end. In the words of the marriage ceremony, holy matti- 
mony is “instituted by God.” This is not because the church 
says so; the church says so because it finds this to be true to 
the requirements of man as a total self and to the demands 
of true community. Conversely, nonmonogamous relation- 
ships—in which long-term faithfulness is neither sought nor 
expected, in which relationships are casual and shifting— 
foster the misuse of sex as exploitation and lust. 

In sum, the Christian case against premarital sexual in- 
tercourse, as also against extramarital relations, is based on 
its belief that sex belongs within love and that love comes 
to fulfillment within monogamy. 

But by itself this norm does not provide guidance for 
campus decisions. How do you move from this general norm 
down to particulars? How do you draw a line from this 
Christian position to the immediate and pressing question, 
“How far should you go, anyway?” 

The law of love, we recall again, is not a legalism. ‘There 
is no Christian answer to the quandaries of decision if the 
answer expected is a legislation which might say: Rule 
6489B—A kiss on a first date is wrong; on a second date, 
allowed if he’s nice. Or Rule 7246—Any anatomical explora- 
tion six inches below the chin is tabu. In the extended 
progression of possible physical actions ranging from hold- 
ing hands to sexual intercourse, it would be a flagrant mis- 
understanding of New Testament morality to draw a “Chris- 
tian” line at a certain point and say: sexual intimacies this 
side of the line are all right; everything on the other side is 
wrong. 

Yet affection is not license; it is freedom in bondage. 
“Everything is permitted which Christian love permits’ 
also means ‘everything is demanded which Christian love 
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requires.’ ” * Though setting no outer rules, love is very ex- 
acting from within. Not “anything goes,” but what does 
love require? 

In campus dating, from casual to steady, from a tremulous 
blind date to being pinned, love requires much in the area 
of sex. | 

It requires, for one thing, that along the spectrum of ac- 
tions from moderate to extreme expressions of the physical, 
the decision as to where the line is to be drawn should be 
mutually made by both parties, on the basis of honesty and 
open understanding. Lines have to be drawn. Indeed, all 
matters of policy in guiding practice, in sexual as much as 
in political and economic decision, require the drawing of 
lines. But in the general run of campus dating practices, it 
is assumed that the line drawn is a kind of truce line in an 
eternal civil war between the aggressor, the male animal, 
and the resisting female in coy retreat, and that he will go 
as far as she will allow. Such an uneasy armistice in the 
battle of the sexes is not what should or need prevail. It 
assumes wrongly a double standard, between which some 
compromise has to be struck, the male getting less and the 
female giving more than what each wishes. All this is not 
what Christian love requires in the realm of dating. Love 
cannot prescribe the same line for everyone; but it asks that 
both parties together talk through how they think of sex 
and love and where they think the line should be drawn, 
and then that they draw it by mutual understanding and 
agreement. Such a way of line drawing not only gives 
honesty and openness to the affair, but it makes easier the 
discipline of keeping on its safe side. It also may reveal that 


4 Paul Ramsey, Basie Christian Ethics (New York: Scribner’s, 1950), 
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both of them may have more of a conscience on the matter, 
and be more idealistic, than either one realized at the start. 

A second major thing which love requires in campus ro- 
mance is that the other person is to be respected, not used. 
Here is where the opposition between self-centered love and 
other-centered love becomes relevant to sexual problems. 
We have said above that sex in its purely physical sense is 
amoral; its morality depends on the “heart” with which it is 
practiced. When practiced as an expression of other-cen- 
tered love, it is a fitting and inevitable part of love’s dia- 
logue. But it also may be used for exploitation, and this 
makes it lust. Especially in the transient and experimental 
dating patterns of college, the peril of sexual indulgence is 
that it becomes a ready instrument for the self to use one’s 
date for his (or her) own gratification. The campus lan- 
guage, which reports back in the dorm that “she’s an easy 
make,” describes accurately this exploitative use of sex. To 
ask “How far did you get with her?” is to think of “her” as 
an “it,” a “thing,” to be manipulated and used, not as a 
“thou,” a person to be cherished. Here sex is a device of 
the self whereby one earns prestige among the boys and 
reputation as a smooth operator. This is exploitation, not 
affection. 

Of course, there are many ways to exploit other people. 
The common campus pastime of “playing games” in ro- 
mance, under the placard “Safety in Numbers,” is a kind of 
nervous chess game wherein the girl plays one man off 
against another in order to keep many on a string, all guess- 
ing and anxious. There are several gambits in this romantic 
one-up-manship: it is frequently useful, for instance, to drop 
mysterious hints about the tall blond she met last summer, 
whether real or imaginary. But the stratagems in this ex- 
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ploitation are often self-defeating. Even with the most ex- 
quisite timing and footwork she may end up not getting to 
the Prom at all. Because her gentle white lies catch up with 
her, she misses out on the right man and spends a grim 
Saturday night in the bleak and silent dorm, feeling like a 
leper. 

Whether unsuccessful or successful, this too is exploita- 
tion, not affection. It stems from insecurity, not from love 
or faith. Christian love does not play games, for “it seeketh 
not its own,” and it will not “use” the other, either in a 
physical or psychological way. 

Finally, love requires the discipline of self-control. Among 
the many Freudian passwords used on campus, there is none 
so popular as the danger of sexual “inhibition” and “frustra- 
tion,” as though unless one’s libidinal drive have its “‘out- 
let,” one becomes neurotic. There is also considerable talk 
about how premarital sexual relations are valuable, if not 
indispensable, ways to test compatibility in marriage, to find 
out ahead of time if one is suited biologically. This is one 
of the flimsiest rationalizations on the campus market. It 
would be bought only by one who would measure marital 
compatibility in mainly physical terms. ‘There is no socio- 
logical data to support this bit of dormitory folklore. In 
fact, statistically speaking, chances for a durable marriage 
are higher among those who have not gone in for sexual ex- 
perimentation before marriage than among those who have, 
though probably durability is created by many other factors 
than the sexual one.5 

For the average college student, there is nothing crippling 

5R. E. Baber, Marriage and the Family (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
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to personality in sexual self-control and discipline, or in the 
sublimation of physical urges into athletic and aesthetic ac- 
tivity. Indeed, the disciplined control of sex, for love’s sake, 
may be as much a part of campus romance as it is of mar- 
riage itself. Sexual experimentation will not provide the 
answer to the Great Question: is this the real thing? Is this 
really love? If it isn’t love, sexual experimentation will not 
make it so. If it is the genuine article, it is willing to wait, 
for it has the sense to see that sexual intercourse is a sacred 
act when practiced in mutual love, the kind of love which 
belongs within the permanent and stable bond of maitri- 
mony. 

No one ought to claim that this Christian morality of 
romance is a cinch to practice. Given human nature, the 
relative freedom of the campus situation, and the cultural 
glorification of sex, the practice of a mutual line drawing 
and of self-control for love’s sake is a difficult one, and a 
student would not be normal if he were not increasingly 
bothered by it. The trouble of conscience here is great, since 
in no other area is there such a moral distance between 
public profession and private practice, or between Saturday 
morning’s ethics class and Saturday night’s date. 

A rabbit is not apparently caught in this moral tension 
because it is not bothered by norms or principles. There are 
some who suggest that the rabbit way of having a maximum 
number of sexual “outlets” should be weighed seriously by 
human beings. But if we start with a different view of hu- 
man nature, we might be led to conclude that the human 
function—what we are here for—is to love, in honor and 
trust and faithfulness. To realize this love in practice, in 
romantic as much as in political and racial life, is to be set 
on a strenuous and difficult road, “the narrow way.” In the 
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Christian view of sex, especially before marriage, there is 
no “solution” in the sense of a resolution of the tension be- 
tween what love requires and what sexual impulses urge. 
By the nature of the case, that is a continued battle. But 
the Christian faith, with its assurance of what love is for, 
can provide resources and perspectives with which to live 
within this uneasy trouble with a sense of balance and per- 
spective and integrity. 


CHAPTER TEN 


CRACKS IN THE CLOISTER 


I October of 1956, American college students on their 
peaceful way to classes were reading headlines describing 
the Hungarian rebellion and the slaughter in the public 
squares of Budapest. What may have struck many readers 
about the Hungarian uprising was that so many of its lead- 
ers were university students. It would be a sobering ques- 
tion to put to an American college campus: while Hungarian 
students were rioting for freedom and being shot down for 
their ardor, what were American students rioting for? On 
at least two campuses there were student demonstrations 
against the football coach because he failed to serve up a 
winning team. On another campus students had a mass 
meeting to agitate for more parking space for their cars. 
Panty raids have become an expected event in the academic 
calendar, on the first warm spring night. For the most part, 
however, American students do not riot for anything at all. 

Journalistic treatments of the current generation of col- 
lege students use adjectives like “beat,” “silent,” “safe,” to 
describe the emotional mood of the campus. With notable 
exceptions, these seem to be fair generalizations. If there be 
any passion common to American campuses, it would be the 
passion to conform, to play it safe. We have already looked 
at some of the factors that produce this general apathy. The - 
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privileged economic position of the student body, the pro- 
tection of the cloistered walls of the campus, and the emo- 
tional myopia of the human animal—which cannot see be- 
yond its nose—all conspire to keep out of sight and mind 
large-scale questions of economic and political policy. The 
Phi Alpha formal is of infinitely greater importance to the 
denizen of Gamma Psi than H-bomb tests in the Pacific. 
As far as he can see, his life is affected much more by the 
fall-out from the formal than from the bomb. The ivy of 
the college walls provides respectable protection from all the 
storms of world revolution outside. To be sure, intellectually 
he may be informed that the world order is being turned 
upside down, but emotionally he does not feel involved. As 
a recent report on college culture summarized the matter— 


Students are gloriously contented both in regard to 
their present day-to-day activity and their outlook for 
the future. . . . They are politically irresponsible, and 
often politically illiterate as well. Students predict an- 
other major war within a dozen years, yet international 
problems are the least of the concerns to which they 
expect to give much personal attention during their 
immediate future.? 


This collegiate indifference to the outside world may not 
be strange or blameworthy, nor is it peculiar to college. But 
it constitutes a serious challenge to the Christian conscience. 
For the Christian is called to witness to the rule of God in 
Christ and to a universal community, transcendent of the 
closed circle of his college campus. The Great Command- 
ment and the answer Christ gave, in word and life, to the 
question “Who is my neighbor?” break open the closed 


1Philip Jacob, Changing Values in College (New Haven: The 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 1957), pp. 3-6. 
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morality of the in-group, whose members serve only each 
other. Through Christ is set an infinite requirement of the 
concern for any man, anywhere, by reason of his worth in 
the universal kingdom. The decision for universality, then, 
rather than for partiality, is the fulfillment of the law of 
love. The concern for the weak, for the dispossessed, for the 
stranger and the forlorn—these have always constituted the 
special demand of Christian love. Matters of public policy 
and the administration of justice become inevitably Chris- 
tian concerns. Far from providing a four-year exemption 
from the issues of public life, college should be, for the 
Christian student, the occasion for a deep and informed in- 
volvement in them. The kind of detachment which a class- 
room affords is in the moral sense only provisional—by 
standing away from the problems one is more able to grap- 
ple intelligently with them. 

As a matter of fact, involvement in questions of economic 
and political policy is not a matter of choice: we are al- 
ready involved one way or another. Simply by being in col- 
lege, by pledging or not pledging a fraternity, by voting in 
campus elections for this combine or that, or by not voting, 
we affect the quality of community by our responsible or 
irresponsible actions. Everything we do, little or much, 
tends to maintain or destroy the intangible fabric of com- 
munity. “We are members one of another” is the New 
Testament way of putting not a moral plea but a statement 
of plain truth. Whether it be tossing a beer can out of the 
dormitory window, or poaching on a library reserve shelf, 
or working on a student forum committee for United Na- 
tions Day or a World University Service drive, our choices 
are of infinite consequence. On one campus, students raised 
eight thousand dollars within a month’s time for the scholar- 
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ship support of two Hungarian refugee students. On an- 
other, the students demonstrated in protest against the ad- 
mission of a Negro woman to the university. Who could 
assess the weight of consequences for and against universal 
community in both these instances? 

The particular form of Christian witness needed is a 
challenge to the complacency and self-indulgence of the 
campus, in the name of Christian community. This means 
opening up the campus mind to the complexities of foreign 
policy and of domestic issues like civil rights and inflation. 
It means ventilating the campus with the winds of human 
need from across the ocean, or just from across the tracks 
and downtown. It may mean turning the campus mind away 
from the self-concerned religiosity of Religious Emphasis 
Week to a Secular Emphasis Week where questions of so- 
cial justice are the order of the day. 

To be more specific, let us examine three interpenetrating 
areas where the norms of Christian community are relevant: 
economics, race, and politics. 

In economic outlook, despite the talk about “radical” 
youth, college students of the midtwentieth century are re- 
markably conservative. This results probably less from a self- 
conscious persuasion to an articulate economic philosophy 
than from a general inarticulate support of the American 
way. The campus hero is the “nice guy” from the nice 
family, flat-topped and well-heeled, infinitely adaptable and 
tolerant, inspired by no vocational purpose beyond that of 
settling down in the security of a split-level suburban house 
to raise a family of nice children. 


The great majority of students . . . aspire for mate- 
rial gratification for themselves and their families. 
They intend to look out for themselves first and expect 
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others to do likewise. . . . They cheerfully expect to 
conform to the economic status quo and to receive 
ample rewards for dutiful and productive effort. They 
anticipate . . . an abundance for all as each one teams 
up with his fellow-seekers in appointed places on the 
American assembly-line.* 


In confronting the “nice guy” with the economic impli- 
cations of the Christian commandment it is important to 
be reminded that there is no Christian economic party line. 
‘The Christian way cannot be identified with what is usually 
meant by “the American way” any more than it can be 
identified with socialism. But though Christian ethics 
remains thus transcendent of any economic pattern, it is 
also relevant in that it is in a position to judge and guide 
any system of economic policy, not by the quantitative 
criteria of efciency and output, but by the qualitative cri- 
terion of the worth of persons. Coming at American eco- 
nomic life this way, any student who is bothered by a Chris- 
tian conscience must ask what happens to personality and 
to the quality of community under the policies and value- 
scales of contemporary American industrial life. What about 
the distribution of power? What about the rights of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively? What about the so- 
called “right-to-work” laws? What about tariffs and mo- 
nopoly and inflation and automation? These are by no 
means just technical questions. They are also moral ques- 
tions, which involve intense conflicts of values and personal 
needs, and about which no accumulation of factual data can 
decide. Decisions about them have to be made out of con- 
science, principle, or, if you like, faiths. 


2 Ibid., pp. 3-4. See Havemann and West, They Went to College, 
chs. 9, 10. 
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As we have noted repeatedly, Christian ethics cannot 
provide the answers to these questions ahead of time. 
Whether made by producer or consumer, economic policy 
decisions have to be freshly made in mostly unprecedented 
situations. But Christian ethics can provide a certain pre- 
disposition to decision, a certain outlook of universal con- 
cern. The greatest hindrance to this outlook is the upper- 
middle-class ghetto which the campus walls create, within 
which are nurtured upper-middle-class minds. One Chris- 
tian imperative for any student is to get across the tracks 
and see things through the eyes of those who live there. By 
this is not meant “slumming” or taking a Thanksgiving 
basket down to “poor people,” but continued living experi- 
ence with the workaday world, far from the front steps of 
the Gamma Psi house. 

There are increasing opportunities for work experience of 
the kind to liberate a student from complacency and paro- 
chialism. At a few colleges the “co-op” plan alternates study 
on campus with jobs off campus the year round. At the ma- 
jority of schools, the summer break is the time for educa- 
tion in such ventures as the work camps of the American 
Friends Service Committee, the Washington Student Citi- 
zenship project, the ecumenical work camps of the World 
Council of Churches, the Students-in-Industry program, and 
others. A construction job on a road gang can prove a 
“means of grace” and a more live introduction to Christian 
ethics than a hundred chapel services. They are not all ro- 
mance and adventure, either. There are the monotony of 
drudgery and the strange mixture of depravity and great- 
ness in human nature to be learned. But at the least, any 
student constrained by Christian conscience to take on 
some such work experience is better enabled to see life 
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whole and is more alert to the special responsibilities of 
privilege than the lounge lizard who comes to assume that 
the world owes him a living. 

On campus, too, there are ready ways of expressing Chris- 
tian community and awakening the campus from its pleas- 
ant daydream. What would happen if a Christian Associa- 
tion of a “magnoliad” Southern campus arranged a panel 
forum to which a leading industrialist and a labor organizer 
were invited to debate the merits of Taft-Hartley or the 
“right-to-work” laws? The magnolias might be shaken a bit, 
and there might be alarms among the trustees, but there 
might also be a serious encounter of Christ with the cam- 
pus mind. Or what if a few upperclassmen raised questions 
in Student Government meeting about the relative amount 
spent for the campus Annual as against the amount given 
to World University Service in the Campus Chest? Or what 
if the Business Administration majors held a special seminar 
during REW on “Christian Ethics and Consumer Engineer- 
ing’? The language used might not all qualify as biblical, 
but the issues would be essentially the same as those raised 
by Amos, by Isaiah, and by Christ. In short, these “worldly” 
questions of social policy, if treated in the context of the 
Christian faith, become crucial religious questions, for they 
involve the “weightier matters of the law, justice, mercy, 
and faith.” 

The troublesome issue of racial and religious prejudice is 
a second main area where the conscience of a Christian 
must find expression. On no matter of public policy is the 
consensus of Christian conviction so clear and the discrep- 
ancy between principle and practice so glaring. The prob- 
lem is by no means a regional one or one that has to do 
exclusively with Negro-white relations. The quota system is 
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a national phenomenon.® On a California campus, the rub 
may come between American and Oriental; in Ivy League 
schools, between Jew and Gentile; in Texas, between Mexi- 
can and American. Though law and custom fall on different 
sides of the moral fence as one moves from section to sec- 
tion, the problem is universal, lodged in the human heart, 
which can be as vicious in New England or the Midwest as 
in Alabama. 

The ethics of the matter is clear: Christian community is 
by definition racially inclusive. Under the sovereignty of a 
God “who is no respecter of persons,” and in obedience to 
a Christ in whom “there is neither Jew nor Greek . . . slave 
nor free,” the quality of Christian community is one where 
intrinsic personal considerations, rather than extrinsic racial 
considerations, are the criteria of inclusion. The current 
term “integration,” defined as public policy which does not 
discriminate by race, provides precisely the context in which 
the quality of Christian community can be fulfilled. It is 
this moral line of thought by which Christian leadership, 
especially in the last two decades, has challenged racial dis- 
crimination and segregation as the denial of Christian com- 
munity and has called for the revision of policy in institu- 
tions of church and state in the direction of integration. 

However, though integration as a public policy provides a 
clearly better context than segregation for the expression of 
Christian community, it is not the same thing as Christian 


3 For example, “a study made by the American Council on Education 
indicates that in the Northeast, the chances of a Jewish student’s being 
accepted in a school of his choice is only 53 per cent, for a Catholic 
71 per cent and for a Protestant 74 per cent.”—-Towards a Democratic 
Campus (Philadelphia: United States National Student Association, 
1955), p. 7- Cf. Religion and Race: Barriers to College? Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, No. 153. 
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community, for racial prejudice may be displayed on a 
campus which is by outer policy integrated. Integration in 
the fullest Christian sense would be an inner spirit as well, 
the cordial acceptance of all persons in a transracial com- 
munity, “interracial” in the sense of being “interpersonal.” 

The task for any student who has a conscience on this 
matter is to witness to the universality of Christian com- 
munity on his campus, with both the resolution of courage 
and faith and a sane realism which takes account of the 
restrictive or permissive conditions that prevail locally. On 
a deep-South campus, he may be able to do no more than 
raise embarrassing questions that point to the discrepancy 
between the Christian mottos and the actual practices. Or 
he may only be able to manage an escape to an interracial 
Y conference in another section of the country. On a mid- 
western state university campus, on the other hand, where 
minority groups of all kinds are admitted, his task will be 
the equally difficult one of attacking, within himself and 
others, the hidden forms of prejudice and discrimination in 
fraternity social life and campus politics. 

In contending against discrimination, he must beware 
lest his righteousness become the self-righteousness of the 
militant liberal who sees himself as the pure Sir Galahad 
fighting the dragon of the Administration or ‘Trustees. 
Against this peril, the Christian faith is good protection. It 
provides him with a kind of contrition which acknowledges 
prejudices within himself and which can maintain com- 
munication out of a sense of common sin with those with 
whom he must disagree in policy, perhaps even those of his 
own family. A Christian perspective will remind him too 
that those on the other side may be acting according to their 
best lights, conscientiously, even though he feels their lights 
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are faulty and their consciences wrong. This will help him 
“to speak the truth in love.” 

For another thing, Christian love constrains him to act 
out of regard for persons and never to let an ardor for even 
a good cause like integration blind him to the needs of 
persons. A sharp interpretation of the story of the Good 
Samaritan pointed out that the priest and the Levite “passed 
by on the other side” because they were late getting to a 
conference called to consider the question “Who is my 
neighbor?” * ‘The point is @ propos to campus doings. In 
one incident, students were known to be highly inconsid- 
erate of a Negro janitor in making requests for facilities to 
hold a meeting on Civil Rights and the United Nations. 
Whether general policy be bad or good, there are acts of 
courtesy and consideration for individual persons which love 
is called to do. 

In Christian community, persons are not regarded as 
“cases” of Negro-ness, or Integration, or of any Cause, but 
as unique individual personalities. ‘The student pledged to 
Christian community, therefore, will avoid both the com- 
mon prejudice which excludes the Negro for his color and 
the uncommon reversed prejudice which includes the Negro, 
or votes for him in a campus election, just because he is 
Negro, when in moral fact color has nothing whatever to 
do with the matter, and as a person he may not be qualified 
for the job. 

On the third (and final) matter, Christian ethics and 
campus politics, we are up against a curious impression 
about what they both are. On the one hand, campus politics 
is taken to be a dark and dirty process of back-alley deals, 
arranged by the Big Boys in the Big Houses, with which any 


4 Paul Ramsey, of. cit., p. 93. 
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student of principle will have nothing to do. Christian 
ethics, on its political side, is assumed in this picture to 
mean a purism which will countenance no deals, compro- 
mises, or use of power. It will protect its ethical virginity 
above all by staying clear of the whole thing. 

Against this impression there needs to be set a way of 
thinking which is neither sentimental nor cynical. Call it 
Christian realism, acknowledging with the wisdom of the 
world that there is no politics which is not power politics, 
but affirming with the faith of the idealist, that it need not 
be mere power politics. For Christian realism, the problem 
of politics is how to make the compromises of power 
strengthen rather than tear the fabric of community. The 
real ethical choice is not between using and avoiding power, 
but between the use and abuse of power. Responsible gov- 
ernment, On campus as much as in Washington, channels 
the power blocs and pressure groups into viable compromises 
of policy which serve best, though imperfectly, the common 
good. 

The trouble with most campus politics is not so much 
that it is dirty as that it is frivolous. Where the fraternity 
combines put innocuous “good guys’ against each other, or 
against the Independents, with no platforms except bland 
generalities (“If elected, I intend to serve all interests on 
the campus, not just one segment”), the elections are only 
popularity contests. (The photogenic fallacy in American 
politics, by the way, is not limited to the campus.) The 
point where a Christian conscience can be effective in cam- 
pus politics and elections is in changing the ground rules 
and traditions by which student government and elections 
operate. If there are serious issues at stake in the commu- 
nity life, like fraternity rushing regulations, or the honor 
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system, or academic freedom, a student of Christian con- 
science ought to be in the thick of the election, deflecting 
the attention from the “good guys” to principles and poli- 
cies, arranging a debate or forum on them at which the 
candidates can speak, and electioneering like mad for the 
party that stands for the policy nearer the justice of Chris- 
tian community. 

The premise of such an ethic is that the student govern- 
ment has a measure of real responsibility, which may or may 
not be the case. There is a considerable variation on this 
issue, ranging from tight little kingdoms, where “the chil- 
dren” are allowed no authority at all and Student Govern- 
ment amounts to tiddlywinks, to one or two progressive 
schools, where senior students are elected to serve on a 
governing body, with administration and faculty, which is au- 
thorized to determine central policy on such matters as 
faculty tenure and campus planning. It is no easy matter 
to mix quantity and quality of opinion in political power, 
as Aristotle pointed out some time ago. But from the 
standpoint of Christian community, which involves a re- 
sponsible freedom, the extension of real authority to stu- 
dents to manage their own affairs and set the ground rules 
for their common life, on matters of hours and class cuts 
and the honor system, is a rightful claim that should be 
granted by any administration where there is minimal as- 
surance that students will be responsible and mature in their 
use of it. No outer rules or absence of rules, to be sure, 
set by students or whomever, can assume the responsible 
use of freedom. It is sustained only by an inner morale to 
consideration, which each generation has to build anew. 
But a wise college administration, concerned for the educa- 
tion of souls, should match a mature display of student re- 
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sponsibility with the furthest possible extension of freedom 
and authority. 

Issues of campus politics are by no means then morally 
insignificant; they may prove the occasion for growth in re- 
sponsible freedom. But the larger issues of the world order 
are also urgent, and a preoccupation with intramural issues 
can be irresponsible if the extramural matters are neglected. 
Even the walls of old Crestwood cannot provide protection 
from the ideological repercussions from the world revolu- 
tion outside. There is no hiding place from the issues of 
disarmament, of foreign policy, of the cold war. An out- 
break in the Middle East, in Korea, in South Africa, in 
Hungary—these may seem to be “over there,” a far-off rum- 
ble of thunder, but they are here too, in an interdependent 
world. 

Christian responsibility at this front is to extend the 
awareness of intellectual and emotional involvement of the 
student mind and to bring Christian judgments to bear on 
the problems of international community. If indeed students 
are illiterate about international affairs, the job is one of im- 
parting information, through campus forums and discus- 
sions and lectures. A sense of emotional involvement need 
not wait until the letter from the draft board darkens the 
little window of the postbox. The presence of a sizable 
number of foreign students on campus, and lively inter- 
change with them, is perhaps the readiest way to achieve a 
sense of the urgency of world issues and the imperative of 
a moral responsibility to them. If the Crestwood student 
has roomed with a Korean for a year, or with a South 
African, he can never remain quite so blissfully suburban 
in outlook as he was before. Universality of mental outlook 
is the precondition and result of universality of the heart’s 
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concern; both are expressions of the Christian conscience on 
campus. 

Perhaps this discussion of the social dimensions of Chris- 
tian ethics will constitute an offense to those devotees of 
the old-time religion, the pious who construe the Christian 
life in terms of personal purity or of saving souls. Against 
this common image of what it means to be a Christian, it 
is here contended that the new piety needed on campus 
in the twentieth century, as in society at large, is one in 
which faith is “active in love,’ sensitive and responsible to 
every public question where the well-being of persons is at 
stake, In this lies Christian living, not in a purity which 
protects its virtue in isolation, but in the integrity which 
wills singly to discover and realize God’s order for the social 
disorder of man’s corporate life. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


WE have described in the preceding chapters something 
of the moral dilemmas of university life. Our procedure 
has been to diagnose the moral issues in theological terms 
and then to indicate the relevance of the Great Command- 
ment to them, showing how the love of God and neighbor 
is the Christian guide line for the particular intellectual, so- 
cial, romantic, and political choices which students have to 
make daily. Yet it would be incomplete to leave the matter 
here with this sort of cliff-hang. If the material above 
sketches something of the “What” of Christian morality, 
there is the final unanswered question of “How?” lurking 
between the lines of all the previous discussion, which now 
needs to be more directly confronted. 

In a recent article the president of a New England men’s 
college approached the problem by describing the function 
of the American liberal arts college as being “to see men 
made whole in both competence and conscience.” 1 Com- 
petence without conscience is plainly perilous, he says. Yet 
it is evident that technical training has vastly surpassed 
moral training, producing what Omar Bradley has called 
“nuclear giants and ethical infants.” Without such tradi- 

1John Sloan Dickey, “Conscience and the Undergraduate,” The 
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tional ways of moral training as compulsory chapel or the 
course in Moral Philosophy, required of seniors and taught 
by the president, as well as a curriculum “heavy with reli- 
gion and moral doctrine” which prevailed up to a half-cen- 
tury ago, what is left on the campus of the midtwentieth 
century to sensitize the conscience? 


With the passing of these constitutional elements from 
the campus, the college’s concern for conscience was 
left without tangible, pervasive, and enduring witness. 
Nothing comparable was substituted for the outmoded 
agencies, and this gap in the context of purpose re- 
mains an uncorrected weakness on most undergradu- 
ate campuses today.? 


The problem which President Dickey phrases is not new, 
though there may be particular facets of the twentieth 
century which make moral education and the nurture of 
conscience more difficult. The psychology professor would 
call it a problem in “motivation” or “attitudes,” the the- 
ologian would describe it in terms of “faith” and “works,” 
but it is essentially the same universal problem: how to 
create moral goodness from within? “Behavioral studies” of 
the twentieth century seem only to verify the biblical in- 
sight that “out of the heart of man are the issues of life.” 
But how do you make the heart right? How do you make 
a good man? 

In the give-and-take of campus living, it is generally as- 
sumed that most students will have a basic sense of integ- 
rity and responsibility, a consistency between word and ac- 
tion, a respect for property, a consideration of other persons’ 
feelings, and a common decency which no regulation can 
create or destroy. Yet once in a while a dean, or a faculty 


2 Ibid., p. 35. 
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adviser, or the senior chairman on the Judicial Court, will 
be brought up short by the actions of a student who seem- 
ingly has no conscience at all, who is just plain irresponsible, 
and—worse than that—who has no sense of guilt about an 
offense against community, because he has no built-in moral 
standard against which he measures his action. He breaks 
a window or cheats on an exam, paints the chapel steps in- 
delibly blue, or rips a pay phone out of its booth, apparently 
“Gust for fun,” and is a bit surprised—if not offended—that 
he should be called for his actions. Such cases are sobering 
reminders that not all students can be assumed to bring 
consciences with them to college, as they bring suitcases and 
portable typewriters. Or at least the home-grown variety of 
conscience which some students bring is quite peculiar. In- 
deed, the right care and feeding of consciences, as President 
Dickey points out, is perhaps the main neglected aspect of 
modern education. 

Yet it is not strictly accurate to say that these instances 
of wanton immorality are downright irresponsible, for they 
usually are reflections of some kind of responsibility to some- 
thing or someone, for whom the actions are done, even if 
the sanction is nothing more than “the hell of it.” The 
“for” is the crucial matter. Actions irresponsible to the 
community at large usually turn out at a closer look to be 
expressions of loyalty to some campus idol: the paint job is 
for Gamma Psi, sign stealing is to prove oneself one-of-the- 
boys, and cribbing on exams is to further the cause of Yours 
Truly and beat the system. The evil is done for what is 
mistakenly taken for good. 

In large part, the sanctions of behavior in modern life, for 
the sake of which actions are done, are outward and public. 
As we noted in Chapter Two, the object of ultimate con- 
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cern for most college students is the Crowd. Any actions 
done to suit the demands of the Public become thereby 
tight, for what other more ultimate authority is there? Often 
the Public does not speak with one voice: what the family 
back home would expect may not square with what the boys 
expect, or the Dean. Such a dissension of authorities cre- 
ates a confusion within. But what conscience there is, is 
only the muffled echo of crowd voices, and actions seek 
justification in the sight of whichever voice in the crowd is 
loudest at the moment. The problem of conscience becomes 
then the problem of authority. 

The answer which Christian ethics sets forth here is that 
a conscience whose actions are truly responsible to commu- 
nity is the result of a sense of living in the presence of a 
God beyond and above the crowd, a God “unto whom all 
hearts are open, all desires known, and from whom no se- 
crets are hid.” If the crowd be taken as the final authority, 
then “anything goes” when the crowd isn’t looking, or when 
some riffraff in the crowd take over. But a real sense of 
conscience appears when one acts with integrity in a pri- 
vate, unproctored setting, where nobody is watching from 
the crowd, and where the only being to whom one is re- 
sponsible is a transcendent Lord who “looketh on the heart.” 
Christian integrity is conscience which seeks to be responsi- 
ble to the will of God, and is therefore the same in private 
life as in public. A person of such integrity lives from out 
of a single, deep center of religious conviction, aware at the 
deep heart’s core that the final business of his life is trans- 
acted not between himself and his public but between his 
soul and a Divine Master, the Judge of all men. The spring 
of his moral action, beyond all pragmatic results or social 
approval, is his conviction of the Lordship of God. 
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A recovery of conscience on campus can come by no way 
of piling on or tightening up the rules, any more than by 
taking rules away, for the rules touch only the outer per- 
son. Nor will it help much for a student to start a program 
of moral gymnastics, a private Operation Bootstraps, if the 
heart he has for it is only to make himself better. ‘The end 
result for a student who takes on such a discipline is self- 
conscious self-righteousness, with a heavy self still on his 
hands, far from the spontaneous and easy grace of true vit- 
tue. He will be repeating, in the small, the disillusioning 
experience of Paul, and Luther, and Wesley, that to try to 
achieve goodness for oneself, by hard moral work, is a self- 
defeating process. “Good works do not make a good man, 
but a good man does good works,” as Luther put it. 

If there is any lesson to be learned from Christian ethics, 
as from psychological studies of motivation, it is that mor- 
ality, as much as immorality, is the fruit or result of a cer- 
tain kind of inner faith. Everything depends upon the object 
of faith, what is supremely loved and cherished, what is at 
the secret altar of affection. 

A Christian answer to the problem of the education of 
the conscience lies in the practice of the presence of God, 
through the inner discipline of prayer and worship, which 
turns the self away from the crowd and from the self to the 
divine. It is a biblical theme that we come back to, by the 
long way around: morality is the fruit of the vision of God. 
The kind of moral sensitivity which is steadily alert to hu- 
man need and which seeks Christian community in all 
human relations is the spontaneous by-product of a trust 
which is attached to the God of the Christian faith and 
which honors him in all things by doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly. If God be the Center of life, 
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it is indispensable that there be conscious times and spe- 
cified places where this Center is honored, which is in fact 
the essence of prayer and worship, private and public. 

One need not be thrown off here by the perversions of 
prayer that one encounters on campus. No matter if prayer 
is commonly taken to mean asking for things, as a last resort 
when normal routines fail, like pleading for divine assist- 
ance to pass a tough exam, to cover a deficiency in prepara- 
tion. Or no matter if prayer be thought of as useful medi- 
cation, a tranquilizer or stimulant, and the object of prayer 
treated as aspirin. No matter if indeed corporate worship 
be confused in the campus mind with the dreary and per- 
functory business of “chapel”—the midweek assembly, with 
a visiting speaker, plus a string of announcements about 
the Pep Rally and Late Permission, preceded by a vague 
gesture heavenward in the form of a prayer or hymn, to 
give the affair a “religious tone.” This may be “chapel,” and 
it may be a necessary institution for the community of a 
small college, but it cannot be called worship. 

Genuine prayer is the conscious concentration of mind 
and heart on the divine. Worship is the vision of God. It 
takes place when the attention of the whole self is directed 
to the nature and power of God for his own sake, and when 
this Holy One is honored and celebrated as the center of 
the universe, the One in all its many, and the center of one’s 
spiritual gravity. To come into the presence of God, in 
chapel or in private, is to be led to say: this is the Being 
on whom my life depends, who provides the final stay 
against confusion and meaninglessness. Though it is “in- 
ward,” worship in the first instance is “objective,” turned 
toward God. It is not an act where the ego sucks its thumb 
in introspection. 
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But as worship is the encounter of the human with the divine 
it has its human results. On its subjective side, the self holds 
up to God its daily action for his scrutiny, his judgment, 
and his forgiveness. It is the experience of being measured, 
judged, forgiven, accepted, and renewed by a God who is 
infinitely exacting in his moral demands and infinitely gra- 
cious in his love. Another way of saying it is that worship 
entails the continual “conversion” of the will, the experi- 
ence of being turned again and again from false to true 
aims. In spirit if not in act, worship would lay a term paper 
at the altar, or a lab report, as work done for the love of 
God. It would bring a broken romance, or a pin returned, 
or a hard fraternity or vocational choice into the presence 
of God, not expecting an automatic slot machine “answer,” 
but in the faith that in the context of worship a far perspec- 
tive on near events would be found, Monday’s choice would 
be more wisely made, and that, as the prayer has it, “in thy 
light, we may see light, and in thy straight path may not 
stumble.” 

In a nutshell, the final answer to the problem of right 
morality is right faith, and right faith is granted through 
the cultivation of the disciplines of authentic prayer and 
worship. If this discipline were to be taken seriously, on 
most campuses radical changes would result. At Crestwood, 
if it is-a church school, the perfunctory mumbo jumbo of 
“chapel” would need to be drastically revised, and the sense 
both of the holiness of the secular and the relevance of the 
holy be renewed, so that the chapel could be transformed 
from a museum piece into the real center of the campus, 
as central intellectually and emotionally as it may be archi- 
tecturally. At State, where there may be no university chapel 
at all, the task may be to make altars where the Holy One 
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in the sprawled conglomerate manyness of the campus city 
may be found and honored. The matter of the chapel build- 
ing itself is a relatively minor one. ‘The major matter is that, 
with or without a chapel, the practice of the presence of 
God is the one thing needful to moral responsibility and to 
a “faith active in love.” The love of God is the ground of 
and dynamic for the love of neighbor, in a universe whose 
Lord has created us for himself, with spirits restless until 
they rest in him. 
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